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: Written for the Bouquet. The thrilling eye how quickly trace | 
fsa THE WAR-SPIRIT. Within thy breast, sleep’s wizzard place— | 
Whuse mighty talisman should tell 
oe es War-Spirtt! War-Spirit! how gorgeous thy path, The raptured thoughts my bosom swell, | 
re vgle Earth shrinks with fear from thy chariot of wrath, And wake to life, in visions true, 
kc, The king at thy beckoning comes down from his throne, Our former joys when life was new. 
iS ee To the conflict of fate the armed nations rush on, How oft the wide exploring track 
Aout With the trampling of steeds, and the trumpet’s wild cry, Of time, will fancy trace, | 
While the folds of their banner gleam bright o’er the sky. How oft through life we wander back, | 
| | | ‘ ae And view each cherished place. 1 
g-0 Thy glories are sought, , nie Friend of my youth—when shall we meet | 


Thy laurels pursued, though they blossom in gore ; 
‘Wid the ruins of columns and temples sublime; 
The arch of the Hero doth grapple with time, 

The Muse o’er thy form throws her tissue divine, 
And History her annal emblazons with thine. 










War-Spirit ! War-Spirit ! thy secrets are known, 

Ihave looked on the field, when the battle was done, 

There the mangled and slain in their misery lay, 

And the Vulture was shrieking and watching his prey; 
But the hearts’ gush of sorrow, how hopeless and sore, 
From the homes that those loved ones revisit no more. 


[have traced out thy march, by its features of pain, 
While Famine and Pestilence stalked in thy train, 








And the trophies of Sin did thy victories swell, 

And thy breath on the soul, was the plague-spot of hell; 
th lauded thy deeds, and in letters of flame 

dé realm of perdition recorded thy name. 









War-Spirit! War-Spirit! go down to thy place, 

With the demons that thrive on the woe of our race, 
(all back thy strong legions of madness and pride, 

let the fountains of grief, thou hast opened, be dried, 
Bid thy leacue with the Grave and Aceldama cease, 
and yield the torn world to the Angel of Peace. 


Hartford, May 5th, 1833. L. H. S. 





For the Bouquet. 


Ma. Eorror. The annexed lines were written at Maine in 
1332, thinking they may be worthy of an insertion in the Bou- 
et, I submit them to your notice. G. Z. A. 


TO P . 
'Tw midnight now—a solemn dirge 
I hear time’s tombs among, 
The tide of life its mournful surge 
The dying strains prolong. 
Another day its thousand throes 
Of giddy throbs and transient woes, 
Hath sunk beneath death’s onward waves, 
Whose dark and turbid water laves 
The past, that wide unbounded shore 
Of youthful joys and sorrow’s o’er, 
Of hopes that round our early spring, 
A bright, entrancing halo fling. 
This pensive hour, how calm and still, 
There’s not a breeze to wake 
On Saco’s stream the gentlest rill, 
‘. Or its cleay mirror break. 
No more I hear sweet nightingale, 
Thy voice along yon sleeping vale, 
And on the liquid ether floats 
No owlet’s wild complaining notes— 
The lowing herd, the bleating sheep, 
Alike have wooed the boon of sleep; 
All nature seems to tranquil lie, 
Beneath her midnight canopy. 
Fond friend—if I like yonder moon, 
Could elimb her path of light, 
These weary eyes, how soon, how soon, 
Thoy’d feast in fond delight— 
How oft in joy’s encircling maze, 
The fervent heart on thee would gaze. 








| 
| 





The joys of home, its brilliant skies, 

When will they greet these languid eyes? 

Absence awhile its clouds may fling, 

And fetter mirth’s beguiling wing, 

But never can my soul forget 

That cherished hour when first we met. 

Farewell! the enchantress’ mystic lyres 
No more my thoughts invest, 

My muse no gentle strain respires, | 
But fondly sues for rest. 

1833. 








| 





From the North American Magazine. 
THE PROSCRIBED. 


A TALE OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue storm was on the mountain, 
The mist was on the brae, 
The stream o’erleapt the fountain, 


ZELores. || 








the galling chain of perhaps necessary rigor, (some- 
times called oppression) long felt, from the noblest 
family to the humblest inmates of the lowest shieling. 
To apostrophize civil war, were but to raise a feeble 
echo to the voice of wisdom and of ages; we shall, 


| therefore, content ourselves with detailing, and it nay 


be briefly, the ‘ hairbreadth ’scapes’ of an individual, 


|| who acted a conspicuous part in the drama of those 


times, which tried men’s souls, and show the result 


ikeiee tie ank ts tinials Gite | of his hasty and ill digested project to achieve, what, 


by the way, he might naturally enough call a noble 
purpose. 

Among the adherents of Prince Charles, there was 
| one whom ill fate had marked, and sorrow had claim. 
|ed as her own. His family had suffered from the re- 
| bellion of ’15, and in the hope of righting his lawful 
| Prince, and restoring the fortunes of his house, he es- 
| poused the cause of Charles Edward, and with spirits 
| light and ‘uoyant as the waves that bore him to the 
‘mountain land,’ his natale solum, he kissed the 
| shore, and waving his cap aloft, cried, ‘ Stuart, Scot- 
| land, Liberty 1’ 

How deeply he had cause to lament his temerity, 
\the circumstances that followed will demonstrate.— 
| He had passed with the Prince through the gay peri- 
| od of early success, rioted in the pleasures of Holy- 


| rood, joined in the stirring cry of ‘ Blue Bonnets over 





The glen look’d down and wae; 
The dark, dark cloud was o’er us, 
And closed in ruins gray, 
We sighed, in heartfelt chorus, 
‘Our Prince has lost The Day " 
Oh! wae’s me, Prince Charlie! 


Alack and welladay! Jacobite Song. 


Tue gloom of rebellion had deepened o’er, and shad- 
owed the ‘land of the mountain and the flood’—the 
spirits of the brave struggled vainly, and in darkness 
they sank to rise no more. The Battle of Culloden, 
which forever destroyed the hopes of the house of 
Stuart, was followed by a train of consequences fa- 
tal and ruinous to the misguided friends of unhappy 
Charles, and filled the country with dismay. The ac- 
tors in the scene either welcomed a gory bed, died on 


'| a public scaffold, or fled, through difficulties and per- 


ils, to foreign lands, to fret their proud spirits and 
drag out an unblest existence, feeding from the hand 


of the stranger, while broken hearts and desolated 
|hearths were the gifts they left behind. Wife, pa-| 


rents, children,—all kindred ties were torn asunder ; 


'| the hapless mother wailed the husband lost, the child, 
'|a father gone. The aged sire wept for his fairhaired 


boy, and sighed the little of his life away; the blood 
was red on many a hand, and the waters reflected to 
the heavens the stained heather, gore-drenched with 
rushing streams from gallant hearts, now cold and 
rotting beneath the vulture’s gripe. 

The mountain solitudes all were broken, and every 
dell and cavern found atenant. Misfortune slept in 
darkness, on a damp and rocky pillow; the notes of 
the heath-fowl died away, the wild deer left his lair, 
and the wolf growled a fearful lullaby. 

Scotland long had cause to mourn the field of Cul- 
loden. Burnings, maseacres and poverty stalked 
abroad, ‘ frighting the land from its propriety ;’ the 
confiscations, executions and impriscnments, that were 








inflicted, were long and painfully remembered, and 





| the border,’ and was wrecked among the breakers of 
|| Culloden. ‘Thou’lt rue the hour!’ oft struck upon 
| his ear, whether in the halls of pleasure or on the 
| field of danger, and the impression was painful and 
| degrading to his proud spirit, now plighted to what he 
! deemed a glorious cause ; but, the die was cast, the 
\ blow was struck, the mighty had fallen, and Boisdale 
| (so we shall call our hero,) was a proscribed and wan- 
| dering outcast in his native land. The pibroch had 
|| ceased, the last notes of the bugle sounded feebly in 
| the distance, and the war-cry died away. Confusion 
|| had covered the plain, and the bravest of the brave 
| had abandoned the unequal contest. The dying and 
|| the dead were left together ; brothers and compam 
|| ions in arms parted without one kind greeting, with- 
|| out one last adieu, never to meet again. 
| Our young adventurer wandered long and wearily 
o’er hills, through strath and wild, companion of the 
deer and wolf, ‘darkling by day in caverns’—and by 
|| night pursuing his dangerous way, where chance 
|| might guide him. Months passed in this precarious 
|| state of existence—and singular were his daily rest- 
jj ings, his nightly ramblings. Bewildered among the 
glens and solitudes, he was often afraid to inquire his 
way, whither likelihood might point the chance of a 
vessel for a foreign port ; the whole coast was strict- 
ly watched and guarded—the flag of St. George float- 
ed gaily in every breeze that swept the seas of the 
north. Many were the friends, the secret friends of 
the glorious cause, for which he suffered, among 
whom he passed, but dangerous was the approach to 
their knowledge and their shelter. 

He sought the Isles, but safety and fortune were 
not there—or fled at his approach. The arm of ruth- 
less power alone was seen, and closely pressed, he 
assumed the disguise of a female, and on a stormy 
night, escaped on board an open boat just putting off 


| 
| 
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the darkness increased at every stroke of the oars.— || ger!” ‘ No, sir,’ replied the laird quickly, age s my 
The man in the bows passed the word in a whisper, | thumb, I'll ne’er beguile you. M — . , 
‘There’s a long boat ahead’—‘ Doubtless filled with safety, and a highlander never a — pti 

soldiers,’ said another softly. ‘Up oars and shift | here you cannot stay beyond to-night— : ' 7 
your course, lads !’ was the word. The alarm saved | are scouring the country and may be eng panera 

their lives ; a few sweeps of the oars would have run | ed in this direction. You must, therefore, _ e- 
them on the Inch Earn, as the rock ahead was called, | fore the break of day ; yet you shall share our Sait 
where they must have staved and gone to pieces. A | tality—rest for a few hours, and, _— we we ah 
miracle only could have carried them through such a must forget that chance ever brought you ‘ a : 
night, and such a storm. ‘ Och, by cot, George’s men 1 walls of . I pity your nee . 7 
and they want the smuggler; noo, lads, tara our | we known to each other, the Castle o et : 
head and pu’ for ta Tevil’s Cove—Ceademillia Dioul, | the Tower of London might be my resting place, af- 
she’ll no pe ta’en—Duncan Cameron ’Il no die just tera due purgation in a prison ship—the common 





like a dog—wha’s ta dirk !—her nainsel is no the fuil, | fate of many a noble Scot.’ At this moment anne 
te want ta weepon.’ The hasty and irrascible high- | Was on the door—it opened quickly, and the gg 
lander drew forth his long knife, with such a jerk and | of the mansion entered, who, on beholding, by the 
quickness, as nearly to have killed his next compan- | firelight, her husband and a strange Pape gee 
ion, and thrown himself into the wallowing waves.— hand, uttered a scream. ‘Hush. a ie nae? - 
They got safe into a creek, or cloff, which was the the teat, fastening the door val ear 0 — : 
cove Duncan, who knew those seas well, spoke of. | ‘ Sir, he continued, ‘IT must explain—mutua ae 
Here they remained until day broke, and then pulled , dence is religion here, and rege pore wed my “i 
again for the mainland, which they reached at even- | som you have nothing to fear. Her faith is sacred as 


tide. In the course of the voyage, our hero heard the | her honor; she is the wife of M’Donald, let that suf- | 


steersman speak of the Laird of McDonald’s she ser- | fice.’ Preparation was made for a secret repast, and 
yant, as he expressed it, and said ‘she would be unco | Donald despatched to the boat without an opportuni- 
ARREe te ane Dee Res, Se ae te nN, aN NG | CFE eomtommicnting sah af he Hesieh limmer, as 
the time it was dark he would deliver baith her and | he called his fellow voyager, to the anes Our 
the brandy, and hoped she would be satisfied.’ The | hero, warned by the laird, after a few hours’ repose 
Proscribed perceived the boatmen had mistaken him, on the only bed he had enjoyed for months, was on 
in his present disguise, for the domestic who was ex- |, his way before the grey dawn. He pursued the track 
pected from the Isle whither she had been despaich.. | pointed out as least dangerous, and as the sun arse, 
ed on matters of trust; and, as it was night when he | found himself approaching a thick wood, having trav- 
got on board, they had no means of seeing his awk- | elled many miles. Here he cast aside his woman’s 
wardness in woman’s gear. During the day, he ap-| gear, and prepared himself for an uncertain, lonely 
peared to sleep, and hardly spoke ; they were only | day. The weather had changed, however ; the breath 
anxious for a safe landing, and paid no attention to | of day, perfumed by a thousand blooms and wild flow- 
their passenger. )ers, was mild and balmy, and his soirit felt some of 

The anchor of brandy was raised on the shoulder || that elasticity which we receive from nature’s fresh- 
of a sturdy highlander, who desired the quean to ‘step | ness. Throwing himself among the clustering vines 
out, and no be lang about it, as it wadna do to let the | and underwood, he sought to explore, from his hiding 
grass graw wi’ the sodger lads,’ and they moved for- | place, the surrounding country. He crept to the edge 
ward to the ‘big house,’ as he called it. He was met | of the hill, peering through the leafy screen, and be- 
by the laird at the door, with ‘ Well, Donald, are ye | held a loch encircled by mountains, lying in perfect 
come, and a’ safe?’ ‘ Hout, aye, sir,’ ke replied with | silence before him; not even a ripple dimpled its sur- 
a grunt and a shrug of the shoulder, ‘ there’s the bran- | face, not a cloud passed over the face of the blue 
dy and there’s the quean—soul o’ my body! laird, | heavens, the echoes all were hushed, and the solitary 
but she’s a strapping gaud, she kilted her coats and | eagle, from his eyry in the cliff, poised himself on the 
splashed thro’ the mire just like a highland powncy, /bosom of the still air, as if fearful that the slightest 
och, aye, did she. I’m think, laird, this is an Eerish | movement of his pinion might disturb the repose of 
woman, for her speech is unco queer ; she guides her | this beautiful and quiet scene. ‘Proud bird!” he ejac- 
coats most unmannerly, and looks as if she could | ulated, ‘thou art monarch here, thou soarest above the 
fechet as weel as fend.’ The laird was about to ex- 
press his surprise at the odd appearance of the sup- | 
posed woman, to him an utter stranger, when an ex- 
pressive and significant look, with a motion to silence, 
made him pause. After a moment’s thought, he bade 
Donald deposit the liquor in a certain place and not 
to speak to any one till he came back to him, and not 
to tarry. It occurred to the laird, that there was some 
mystery, and he resolved to discover its nature be- 
fore any alarm was given to the household. hence 


reach of man, thy realm is boundless space, and thy 
| resting place the eternal rock that heeds not the storm 
| and which the mighty hand of time alone can destroy. 
|| How poor a thing am I! driven, like a withered leaf, 
| by every breath that blows, and knowing not where 
to lay my head. All is broken and decayed but one 
lonely name, and that I’ll cherish as the last link in 
| Inemory’s chain.’ He sunk into troubled thought and 
|| the day was fast declining ere he once more ventured 
|| from his hiding place. After days and weeks of per- 
his caution to Donald—and, keeping his eye fixed on | il, worn with hunger and fatigue, on the evening of a 
the person before him, said in an under tone, * You l cold and drizzling day, he found himself close to a 
are not what you seem.’ ‘I am not,’ was the reply ; || low hut, from which rude sounds of merriment arose. 
‘let me, for the love of heaven, have speech with you || fe paused, and, looked intently, saw four or five un- 
where we may not be overheard.’ ‘The Prince in|) couth figures seated around a fire, that burned in the 


disguise !’ thought the laird, ‘ what’s to be done ?’— |! centre of the dwelling, if such it could be called. The 
When the door was closed upon them and the Jaird on opening was partially closed by a bush of furze. The 


his own hearth, he said, with some tremor in his voice, || fumes from a cauldron of boiling venison rivetted him 
‘You are Charles Stuart !’ He was quickly undeceiv- || to the spot, and his craving appetite made murmur 
ed. ‘ But, whether you are friendly to the royal cause aloud, maugre the danger that might ensue, which 
or no,’ said the unfortunate youth, ‘ you’ll not betray || aroused the choice spirits within. One of them, with 








| here? ‘A worn traveller, cold, hungry and athinst 


| was the answer, as he seemed sinking with fatigue, j 
| ‘If cold,’ said Ronald Roy, ‘ come by to the fire ond I 
| warm ye—and if hungry and athirst, here’s that will 
|| satisfy the one and quench the other. Humph?’ ana 9 
'| with a sharp and enquiring look he continued, * Your § 


|| story and your strange appearance in such a place 
and at such a time, we will demand anon. If & scout 
o’ the red coats, ye die, but if a sound man and true, 


thou’rt welcome, so sit and taste our cheer and quaff | 


the bicker.’ Without waiting for further Words, he 
was dragged into the smoky crib and seated amono 
the wildest companions he had ever seen, helped 
plentifully to boiled red deer and plied with usque- 
baugh till his senses sunk in oblivion, which the rough 


song and chorus of the outlaws disturbed not. How | 
long he continued in this state of degradation, he 


knew not, but when he awoke, the hut was empty, 
|the fire extinguished, and on the ground near the 


heather on which he lay was a scrap of paper with © 


these words, ‘The Stuart has friends—the laird of 





the head of Loch Boisdale. 
/we must away—up and tarry not, the hawks are on 
| the scent.’ ‘ Boisdale!’ he exclaimed, ‘ my birth. 
_ right! why point me there ? my long-lost home, where 
nought but silence and sorrow dwell, broken only by 

the bird of night? Can they have discovered who! 
'am, and how?’ In examination, he found his papers, 
‘always carefully concealed about his person, his few 
| coins and a jewel, marked with the arms of his house, 


which were all he dared call his own, gone. He felt | 


an outcast doubly now—now doubly robbed, his birth- 
right first, and then the means of proof, or where- 
/withal to buy his entrance to the meanest hovel. In 
a state of perturbation difficult to be described, he 
left the hut, and little knowing whither he went, after 
some hours’ travel, he found from the setting sun, that 
| he had wandered westward, and as he fancied, was 
‘nearing the castle intimated by the ruffians who had 
‘robbed him. Night fell, however, before he could 
‘reach the turrets which he had seen from the moun- 
‘tain. ‘The wind moaned, as if portentous of a storm. 
“At last, he reached the entrance, and knocked for ad- 
| mittance ; he was answered by a domestic, whose 
cunning and sinister expression would have been for- 
| bidding, even to those who had no pursuit to fear, . 
danger of imprisonment and public disgrace to - 
«What's wanted ” was the question, as he cautious’) 
opened a small wicket. ‘I wish to see the laird,’ " 
‘the reply. ‘ The laird’s no here the now.’ _ ek 
| me speak with one of the family.’ ‘J dinna ken, -_ 
| no just sure—it’s no tho’t very safe to open the “— 
'| to folk that come under the cloud o’ night in wil 
ltimes, like these.’ ‘That may be true,’ replied our 
| hero, ‘ but I am a stranger. and alone ; there wer 
| tempest in the sky, and I might perish among ‘i 
1 ‘ Aye,’ said the saturnine “i 
} tainer, ‘ye might, to be sure, but that’s nae pene 
| mine ; the laird’s frae hame, and we are no provi ed 
for visitors.’ *I ask but the shelter of your roof - 
the storm, and shall it be said the laird of pn 
ed his doors against a weary man, who begged nt 
hour’s repose? besides, had he been at home, 7 
that to disclose which would have insured a yor 
The tone and manner of the wanderer, at last, ye 
an impression on the man of authority, and - Ws 
‘ Weel, sir, ye seem to be bye the common; De ll 
be ye are here for nae common purpose, ee a 
put up wi’ the state o’ the house, ye may 


\|' rocks and morasses.’ 











is 


; , inciple of feeling and of honor, fol- | a huge dirk, rushed out and would haye des ve ” ‘ 
i traband goods for the mainland of Scot- | one who, from a princip patched 
ne yen the rain fell in torrents, while | lowed his master through the ranks of death and dan- | the intruder, but a second red-bearded ruffian held hig 


| arm and exclaimed ‘ Who are ve? what seek * q 


dwells some miles to the west—but if he | 
should fail to get you a riddance frae the coast, seek | 
Ye are over long here— | 
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and let’s hope a’s right.’ Boisdale was admitted and 
conducted into an antique apartment with a large open 
chimney, Which was soon filled with dried whirs and 
peat; a lamp was placed on the table, and in a small 
recess he was shown a bed. Without seeking or ex- 
smining its comfort, he sat by the table resting his 
yead upon his hand, listening to the whistling of the 
yind, which at every gust shook the doors and win- 
jows and roared in the chimney top; and the ticking 
of an old fashioned eight-day clock, which stood in 
ene corner of the room, sounded mournfully upon his 
ear. The wild and melancholy thoughts that passed 
and repassed through his mind, became more and 
more painful. At last, the warning for the hour was 
given 5 it startled him, simple and common as it was 
_the weights ran down, it struck one, and a heavy 
yroan followed. After a breathiess pause of a few 
moments, he ventured to open the door of the clock- 
case and beheld a human being in the last agonies of 
jeath, the features distorted, and without the power 
ofutterance. The works had ceased to move, and all 
was silent. ‘The person concealed had, as the reader 


may suppose, some strange end to accomplish. Our | 


adventurer found, on looking into the body of the 
ease, &@ small aperture or trap door from beneath, 
which had given entrance to the dying wretch) con- 
structed for some peculiar purpose, probably for con- 


cealment during the troubles of the present or of for- 


mer times ; but what seemed extraordinary was that 
the cords had snapped, the leads had descended ra- 
jidly, and in the centre of the large weight was a 
sharp instrument which had pierced the brains of the 
ying, Whom our adventurer now recognized as the 
wan who admitted him. ‘Though without arms, and 
imorant of the way, yet he hesitated not to leave the 
house, and brave the dangers from without, since it 
semed clear to him that his life was sought within. 

The idea that probably prevailed with the wretch 
vho met his fate as we have shown, was that the prin- 
cess had sought shelter in the castle, and, tempted by 
the offered reward, or perhaps in the hope of plunder, 
designed to secrete himself and watch the moment 
wien the unwary youth should sleep, and then se- 
cure his victiin, either by death or stratagem. The 
wsence of the laird, and the loneliness of the situa- 
‘on made caution necessary, for the stranger was 
jong and strongly knit, and an assassin ever is a 
coward. It did not appear that he had any confed- 
erates in his villany; the other domestic was a fe- 
male, aged, deaf and decrepid. Boisdale therefore 
jassed without obstruction or annoyance, save from 
is feelings, the harsh turning of a large key and the 
rusty hinges of a massy iron door. He hesitated for 
tuwoment ere he applied his hand—all was silent—he 
tinguished the lamp, and gave himself to darkness 
ndthe storm. This incident may appear strange to 
tw reader from the general character of the High- 
‘nder’s attachment to the Stuart and the royal cause ; 
wit it would be idle to suppose that a whole race, to 
‘tan, are honest and sincere; we might as well 
argue that all things in nature are the same, or dis- 
ute the spots upon the sun's disk. Buoisdale spoke 
wot the mountain tongue, and as he failed to seek the 
‘er’s confidence by a declaration of his name and 
tondition, or to throw himself entirely on his honor, 
vhich is a passport to a Highlander’s protection and 
hospitality, and not being known to his master, the 
thances are that he thought him a doubtful foreigner, 
and therefore fair game. From whatever cause the 
design sprung, we have been unable to discover, as 
the Secret perished with him, and we do not feel in- 
dined to speculate further on the subject. We will 
oly add that his turpitude was strikingly contrasted 
ty the conduct of Donald M’Cloud, a poor naked son 


of the mountains, who, about the same period, was 
seized on the supposition that he knew where prince 
Charles was concealed; and, when brought into the 
presence of the English general, and a]l arguments of 
persuasion used, thirty thousand pounds offered for 
the disclosure, and threatened with punishment and 
death if he did not unfold his knowledge of the Stu- 
art’s place of concealment, this poor devoted Celt was 
proof against all, and sternly refused. ‘ Na, na,’ said 
Donald, ‘ what an I’d hae gotten it, I would na enjoy- 
ed it twa days, an could I? conscience, man, con- 
science would hae gotten the better 0’ me—aye, that 
it would, altho’ I’d hae gotten a’ England and Scot- 
land for my pains; I woudna allew a hair o’ his head 
to be touched an I could hinder it.’ His captors could 
not but admire poor Donald’s honor and fidelity and 
his contempt of gold, when put in competition with 
virtue—and yet this poor fellow, some years after- 
wards, was hanged for stealing a cow valued at twen- 
ty shillings. These two instances are the very anti- 
| podes of human nature, and set philosophy at defi- 
| ance. 

In the gorge of a glen, on the margin of Loch Bois- 
| dale, whose waters swept by a narrow channel, to the 
wild and roaring seas that tumbled among the island 
gulfs to the main, and near the castle or mansion of 
|| that name, once the residence of a distinguished fam- 
ily, but long since abandoned, stood the cottage of 
Duce Davie, as he was called, which sometimes serv- 
ed as a kind of hostle for the curious, and the way- 
farer. The autumn was now passed, and the rains 
and cold winds of the September equinox were usher- 
ing in the reign of winter. 

The night lowered, and the wind soughed mourn- 
fully among the saughs, (anglice, willows) that grew 
luxuriantly in their solitude, upon the marshy borders 
of the loch. Before a comfortable fire, in Davie’s cot, 
| sat two travellers, whom accident or design had quar- 
| tered there for the night. One was a Lloated looking 
personage, whose features bespoke sensual and vul- 
gar indulgence. His great coat, left partially open, 
|| showed the badge of servitude, either civil or military. 
He had in early life been the companion of a man of 
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ter protector, went abroad and had just returned in 
the train of the Duke of Cumberland, accompanying 
the troopers in the capacity of a spy or decoy in the 
search of the Prince and the fugitives—the object of 
dislike and reprobation to others, of restless discon- 





tent to himself which he endeavored to hide under 


ence to all with whom he mingled. The other was a 
/man turned of fifty, plainly dressed, and of quiet man- 
| ners, with a shrewd cye and intelligent countenance 

| ‘Weel, gentlemen,’ said Davie, ‘ how leke ye the 
| Peatreek ’?—‘Peatreek !’ quoth he of the great coat, 
| taking an ample draught. ‘ What's it good for? 
‘Oh, for muckle good I’s warrant,’ said mine host, 
‘and your tobacco is a vile weed,’ continued the 
haughty traveller, after puffing forth a cloud of smoke. 
‘What is it good for?’ ‘Faith, sir,’ quoth Davie, «1 
canna weel tell but the gudewife whiles taks a blaw 
0’ the pipe, and a wee drap o’ the Peatreek, and she 
‘just whummels back in the bit airmchair, puir body, 
in a doze and—’ ‘Peace, old nocht !’ roared our tool 
‘of power, ‘we ask not thy converse; travellers love 
ito talk of the world, of foreign lands, and deeds of 
‘other times, of battles and of heroes. Mine old friend 
|and I will have some pleasant chat of men and things 
‘beyond the Scottish ken.’ ‘Of what, and of whom 
‘mean you then to speak?’ said the elder stranger 
quickly, raising his head, ‘ beyond the reach of Scot- 
ltish ken? Look round the world you speak of, and 





tell me if it abounds with ought which if known to 
mortal, is beyond the Scottish ken. Is there a part 
| of it explored in which a Scotchman has no share? 
|Is there a discovery in art or science, in which Scot- 
land participates not? Is he not among the first in 
war, peace, religion, industry, literature and wealth? 
Is he not patient and enduring, temperate in prosperi- 
ity and resigned under the pressure of misfortune? Is 
| not reflection his companion, reason his guide, hones- 
|ty his support, and frugality his attendant? And, if 
| you speak of battles and of heroes, what patriot more 
noble than Wallace? what warrior more renowned 
than Bruce? Can the page of history, or the song 
\of the bard tell of achievements more glorious than 
‘theirs ? What is more ennobling than the self-devo- 
|tion of the one, or the heroic bravery and chivalric 
|spirit of the other?’ Who looks not back on the field 
of Bannockburn with feelings of proud enthusiasm ? 
| There fell mighty hearts and noble, but the pride of 
_mightiness lives on—the heaven-directed independ- 
,ence of Caledonia. Yes, ages have passed but her 
| glories are inscribed on the eternal altar of liberty. — 
Who would deride a Scotchman because of his coun- 
| : ' 
try? Those who see with envy the march of his 
‘mind, the intellectual power he puts forth, and the 
\Tich ripe fruits bestowed upon him for the proper ap- 
|plication of his genius, and the perseverance with 
which he attains his object. Yes, they may rail, but 
|they cannot deny the truth—they know his might and 
fear his arm. What then, sir, mean you, by beyond 
ithe Scottish ken?’ This burst, in times like those we 
have described, was somewhat rash and out of place ; 
‘but he was an enthusiast in all that concerned his 
‘country. He was roused, and he spoke. The Duke's 
‘minion looked astounded; his silly importance was 
shaken, and in nervous trepidation, he tuiged to mine 
\ host, who had just replenished the fire, which he did 
|| quietly, not to interrupt Mr. Plainley, as he called him, 
‘to whose harangue he listened with awful attention, 
‘merely interlopating, ‘hech me! weel that’s grand.’ 
‘He was afterwards heard to say, ‘There never was 
onything like it since the days o’ John Knox and 


| George Buchanan.’ ‘ What,’ said Roderick, as the 








fortune, or his gentleman, so called, of loose habits, | 
who had plunged into all the dissipations of his mas-|, ing this dust? you'll choke the gentleman.’ * Naith, 


the appearance of haughty importance, and indiffer- | 


| Duke's man was called, ‘ what do you mean by rais- 


|\sir, I’m thinking’ said Davie, ‘he has choked you 
| ready and coupit ye clean o’er’—‘Sirrah!’ said 
| Roderick, attempting to look burly, ‘what dare you 
‘say? what mean you by clapping on your filthy peat, 
‘as you call it, under the nose of gentlemen—know 
“you of what it is composed? ‘ Deed, sir,’ replied 
‘honest Davie, ‘I dinna ken muckle about that, it just 
serves us in light and heat, and that’s aye doing some- 
Ithing, when folk hae been long in the dark—an’ as 


ye were cracking o’ ither lands and unco things, I 
3 


| didna ken, but ye might hae telled us about the peats ; 
| I've heard they were bits 0’ the auld world that were 


left, when they made the new one; but maybe I’m 
| 


wrang.—Ye hae been o’er scas and far awa, and can 
‘tell us the truth.—Some say they cam down wi’ some 
speat frae Egypt, or there awa’; the trees grow there 
'without roots ever sin syne, for they say the rooties 
/are a’ in the peat like wee tanglas; an I’m thinking 
‘it’s may be true, for ye see they make a bonnie lunt, 
‘and it behoves them to be sticks and no grass and 
lclay.’ ‘Silence! thou ignoramus’—said the chidden 
| lackey, pushing Davie aside, ‘Your cursed cold Scotch 
| wines and wretched hovels give a man the ague ora 
| fit of the rheumatism.’ ‘Are ye troubled that way?” 
said Davie, quietly, ‘the auld gudewife aye rubs her 
[joints afore the fire wi’ the mustard an’ a wee thought 
'o’ brandy.’—*‘ Yes, and pepper I suppose.’ ‘ Nae, I 


leanna say onything about the pepper—but I’m think- 





ling the drap brandy might do you good after the shake 
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ye hae had.’ ‘ Why, thou eternal Scotch knave !’|| trod the deserted halls of his fathers, with scarcely | 
said Roderick, ‘thy life shall answer for thy inso- | wherewithal to cover his worn body, in search of some MATEAMIEL P. wrt 
lence.’ ‘Come, sir,’ said Plainley, ‘insult not an || nook which might least expose him to the shivering NUMBER XxIx, 

honest man in his own house—and let me advise the '' blasts that shook the very walls of the building. The IN a first visit to a great Europe oie city it is auf ; 
broken down lackey of a once purseproud dissolute ‘window frames rattled, the winds moaned through the || not to let many things escape notice, _ 
master--to pay more respect to his country nor dare long halls, and swept in whirls through the chimneys. || ra] churches, which I did not see when I was “on 
to forget or despise the land of his birth. The favor || At last, overcome by fatigue and wretchedness, he before, is that of the Jesuits. Itisa temple werth 
of the master you now serve, I’ll not say in what ca-! fell asleep, and dreamed aioud of battles, biood and | of the celebrity of this splendid order. The wi 
pacity, would be lost to you were he to know—be | birthright lost, the horrors of ascaffold and escape. | tions are finer than those of most of the Tonnies 
cautious.’ Farther altercation was prevented, by the |, Plainley was restless, but his eyes closed at length, | churches, and the interior is one tissue of curious 
entrance of five or six troopers, wet and weary, bring- iyand in that drowsy, dreamy state, *twixt sleep and | marble and gold. As we entered, we were in 
ing with them a ragged halfstarved looking fellow ; || waking, which we often experience when the mindis | struck with the grace and magnificence of a ‘ew , 
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his face nearly hid by a large bonnet. All they could | disturbed, he saw a figure enter from a long line of |! heavy curtain, hanging over the pulpit, the folds of 
get from him, they said was, that his name was Rob- | passages, bearing a light; a train of shadows follow- | which, and the figures wrought upon it, struck wit 
in. They displaced Plainley from his seat, swore | ed, the door slowly closed, a strain of soft music | unusually elegant and ingenious. Our astonishment 
loudly at mine host to put on more fuel, and bring floated into silence ; a melancholy, gravelike, un-| was not lessened when we found it was one Solid 
them plenty to wet their whistles. Plainley bore the |earthly sigh passed o’er the scene, a cold damp dew |,mass of verd-antique marble. Its sweep over the 
indignity in silence ; but looking at poor Robin, he || seemed to fall around like the clamminess of death 3) side and front of the pulpit is as careless ag if jt 
desired mine host to give him something to cheer, as | the castle-bell tolled one, and all was darkness. AsS| were done by the wind. The whole ceiling of the 
he was wet and cold, and must be in need of refresh- | he started from the hard couch, a deep groan struck i church is covered with sequin gold—the finest that 
ment. Davie was on the point of removing the bot- | ‘upon his ear, and he siezed the lanthorn which Davie is coined. In one of the side chapels is the famous 
tle from the table for that purpose. ‘ Dare to touch i had left, a second followed. He listened, opened the | «Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’ by Titian. A i 
it, old swipes!’ said one of the soldiers, ‘and you|/chamber door, which led into a large hall, floored | copy of it (said in the catalogue to be the original) 
fall! By St. George! no ragged scoundrel drinks of | with stone, and heard only the heavy ocho of his own | was exhibited in the Boston Atheneum a year or two 
our liquor. If he’s cold, send him to bed among the } footsteps. As he passed the hall door, a third groan, } since. “ 
straw, and that’ill warm him.’ ‘But,’ said Davie,||more loud and deep than the former, startled him ; | 
‘there’s no sic thing to gie him. If ye were a’ stretch- | | but, turning with nervous resolution, he paused and || enly, summer, sunny calmness, such as is seen often 
ed out, there wudne be as muckle’s the crown o’ your in the stillness which succeeded, examined the door | in Italy, and once in a year, perhaps, in New-Eng. 
hat for him to lye down on.’ ‘Indeed,’ said Plainley, |! and discovered a small aperture under the head of} Jand. It is a kind of atmosphere that to breathe 
‘then he shall share my pallet.’ ‘ Whist!’ said Da- | one of the heavy nails with which it was studded. | is to be grateful and happy. We have been to the 
vie, ‘there’s mair troopers than would fill twice our || The wind blew wildly, and again a fearful groan met || Armenian island—a little gem on the bosom of the 
beds; and if ye speak, the deil a place ye’ll hae to | hisear; the tone was that of an organ-pipe, which, || Lagune, a mile from Venice, where stands the mon. 
lay your head, or shelter ye frae the storm that blows |! years after, was found curiously inserted in the huge || astery, to which place Lord Byron went daily to 
sae awfully.’ \\door, and which, receiving the wind from without, | study and translate with the fathers. There is just 
The conversations among the minions of power) breathed an awful and superhuman sound, now doub- || room upon it for a church, a convent, and a little 
had, in the meantime, turned on the haunted castle of | ly dismal, through the deserted halls of the once proud | garden. It looks afloat on the water. Our gondola 
Boisdale, and with a loud drunken laugh, they cried, | mansion. Superstition has set its seal upon the i glided up to the clean stone stairs, and we were te- 
‘Let Robin,’ (‘and the philosopher’ said Roderick,) | doomed abode, holding it as a matter of faith that the ceived by one of the order, a pale but venerable look. 
‘be sent to pass the night in ghost hall; if the dev- | dead rest not in their graves, when lands and mains, i ing monk, in the Armenian dress, the long black cas. 
il claims his own, we shall have a tale to tell—and if, wrung from the proscribed asserters of their country’s | sock and small round cap, his beard long and scattered 
they return in the morning, we shall learn the secret } rights, or the orphans who have none to protect them, | with gray, aud his complexion and eyes of a cheerfil 
of the prisonhouse.’ Davie implored, Mr, Plainly in- | are sold by might and power. ‘Time rolled on, and | child-like clearness, such as regular and simple habits 
sisted, but all in vain. The stronger party drew their |! the cunning eye of interest perceived both cause and | alone can give. I inquired, as we walked through 
weapons, old Jannet ran into the room, screaming like |' effect. As Plainley returned to the chamber, he saw the cloister, for the father with whom Lord Byron 
aseamew, ‘for the sake o’ their sauls to keep the |a red glare, and his companion disappearing through a | studied, and of whom the poet speaks so often and so 
gudeman frae the spirits and the evil one’—all was: pannel in the wainscot ; it closed suddenly ; his light | highly in his letters. The monk smiled and bowed 
uproar and they threatened to send the old scarecrow || went out, he groped along the walls in vain; he heard | modestly, and related a little incident that had hap. 
with him to keep the ghosts and their lodgers compa- || receding footsteps—a moment more, and all was si- |! pened to him at Padua, where he had met two Ameri- 
ny. Davie, seeing no alternative, called on his help- I! lent. \| can travellers, who had asked him of himself in the 
mate to ‘send the lassie wi’ the bouit’ (lanthorn) and i As the day broke o’er the hills, a boat was seen on same manner. He had forgotten their names, but 
with a heavy sigh, prepared to show the roaring || the loch, with four stout rowers and a muffled stran- | from his description I presumed one to have been 
winds and plashing rain, to the deserted and dreaded | ger, pulling to the point that opened upon the Isle of |) Professor Longfellow, of Bowdoin university. 
walls of Boisdale, while the troopers laughed and ,——, under the lee of which lay a stout brig ready for, The stillness and cleanliness about the convent, as 
drank safe back and a quiet night to the host and his! the signal to hoist sail. The party were soon on | we passed through the cloisters and halls, rendered 
guests. Davie, in fear and trembling, led on plunging |} board—* Up helm and away !’ was the word,the cords | the impression upon a stranger delightful. We pas 
through mogs-slaps waist high ; exclaiming, at every | rattled, she swung into the breeze and bounded o’er || sed the small garden, in which grew a stately olean- 
plunge, ‘Lord hae a care 0’ me ! we’ll a’ be drowned} the waters ‘like a thing of life.’ The heart of the |) der in full blossom, and thousands of smaller flowers 
afore the ghaist gets haud o’ us!’ Soaked to the ' Proscribed beat quickly—he had escaped the hand of , in neat beds and vases, and after walking through the 
skin, they reached the nearest postern door. With | death by a miracle, andin a foreign land, he long | church, a plain and pretty one, we came to the library, 
trembling limbs and chattering teeth, he said in a low || strove to stifle the recollection of the wrongs and || where the monk had studied with the poet. Itisa 
voice, ‘ There, lords sa-a-ke ! ta-ak the keys an ta-a-k | dangers he had experienced in his own, while she | proper place for study—disturbed by nothing but the 
care o ye’rsels, it’s a haunted house, but it’s nae fau’t | mourned the wreck of all his hopes and the annihila- | dash of oars from a passing gondola, or the scream 
o’ mine—there’s a blanket, there’s a blanket, his pres- || ton of his fortunes. ‘Sic transit gloria mundi.’ | of a sea-bird, and well-furnished with books in every 
once be about us |’ and sought, his dwelling to which | A belief had for years prevailed that the castle was 1 language, and very luxurious chairs. ‘The monk 
the dim and distant glimmering of a light from its | haunted, and none would venture within its walls. \ showed us an encyclopedia, presented to himself by 
window served to guide him back again. Leaving the || The vaulted passage beneath opened to the mouth of an English lady of rank, who had risited the convent 
soldiers and their terrified host to their arrangements || the loch, and served as an excellent shelter for smug- || . 


for the night, we will return to the inmates of the | glers and their spoils ; the thought of evil spirits pre- \it on the shelves. We went next into a smaller 


halls of desolation. It was the dead of night —the || vented intrusion ; here they were suffered unmolested room, where the more precious manuscripts are de- 


voice of the storm was heard, and its cry was fear-| to enjoy their own and without the aid of conjuration, posited, and he showed us curious illuminated copies 
of the Bible, and gave us the stranger's book, to iD 
scribe our names. Byron had scraw. 
before us, and the empress Maria Louis 
hers twice on separate visits. The mon 


ful.—The winds roared along the mountain side, and || bring them ‘ from the vasty deep.’ M. 
the crashing trees echoed, in awful tones, its fury. 3 

The swelling waters of the loch lashed with porten-|| ENvy is a passion whose characteristic is cowardice, 
tous rage, and burst upon its shores, The proscribed|/ malevolence and detraction. 
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eae ee satan Nidan hak ali cringe 

prought us a volume of prayers, in twentyfive langua- |/ against such a piece of barbarity, but he said he did it ! plunder. The arsenal contains many other treasures. 
es, translated by himself. We bought copies, and |) for all strangers, and took no notice of our pity. The | The armour given to the city of Venice by Henry the 
upon some remark of one of the ladies upon his ac- || cells were small, just large enough for a bed, upon the | fourth is there, and a curious key constructed to shoot 
ouirements, he ran from one language to another, | post of which hung a small coarse cloth bag, contain- | poisoned needles, and used by one of the Henrys, | 
speaking English, French, Italian, German and Dutch, | ing two or three loaves of the coarsest bread. There || have forgotten which, to dispatch any one who offend. 
with equal facility. His English was quite wonderful; 1 was no other furniture. The beds were bags of straw ed him in his presence. One or two curious machines 
anda lady from Rotterdam, who was with us, pro- |; without sheets or pillows, and each had a coarse piece || for torture were shown us—mortars into which the 
gounced his Dutch and German excellent. We then | of matting for a covering. I expressed some horror || victim was put, with an iron armour, open only at the 
bought small histories of the order, written by an /| at the miserable provision made for their comfort, but || ear, which was screwed down upon him till his head 
English gentleman, who had studied at the island, and || was told that they broke and injured themselves with | Was crushed, or confession stopped the torture. 

passed on to the printing-office—the first clean one I any loose furniture, and Were so reckless in their | 
[ever saw, and quite the best appointed. Here the || habits, that it was impossible to give them any other | NUMBER Xxx. 

nonks print their bibles and prayer-books in really 1 bedding than straw, which was changed everyday. I | I was loitering down one of the gloomy aisles of 
yequtiful Armenian type, besides almanacs and other || observed that each patient had a wisp of Jong straw || San Marc’s church just at twilight this evening, 
yseful publications for Constantinople and other parts || tied up in a bundle, given them, as the keeper said, to 1 listening to the far-off Ave Maria in one of the distant 
of Turkey. The monk wrote his name at our request || employ their hands and amuse them. The wooden | chapels, when a Boston gentleman, who [ did not 
Pascal Aucher) in the blank leaves of our books, and || blind before one of the gratings was removed, and a || know was abroad, entered with his family, and passed 
ve parted from him at the water-stairs with sincere | girl flew to it with the ferocity of a tiger, thrust her } up to the alter. It is difficult to conceive with whata 
regret. I recommend this monastery to all travellers || hands at us through the bars, and threw her bread out || tide the half-forgotten circumstance of a home,'so far 
‘9 Venice. into the passage, with alook of violent and uncon- || away, rush back upon one’s heart in a strange land, 


; | : age 
On our return we passed near an island, upon || trolled anger, such asI never saw. She was tall, and |, after a long absence, at the sight of familiar faces. 1 
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vhich stands a single building—an insane hospital. | very fine looking. In another cell lay a poor creature, ‘| could realize nothing about me after it—the glittering 
| was not very curious to enter it, but the gondolier || with her face dreadfully torn and her hands tied || mosaic of precious stones under my feet, the gold and 
assured us that it was a common visit for strangers, | strongly behind her. She was tossing about restlessly || splendid colors of the roof above me, the echoes of 
and we consented to go in. We were received by || upon her straw, and muttering to herself indistinctly. || the monotonous chant through the arches—foreign 
the keeper, who went through the horrid scene like a || The man said she tore her face and bosom whenever |, 8nd strange as these cricumstances ail were. I was 
requlat cicerone, giving us a cold and rapid history of ‘| she could get her hands free, and was his worst pa- \ irresistibly at home, the familiar pictures of my native 
every patient that arrested our attention. The men’s | tient. In the last cell was a girl of eleven or twelve \| place filling my eye, and the recollections of those 
apartment was the first, and I should never have sup- | yeats, who began to cry piteously the moment the | whom I love anc honor there crowding upon my 
yosed them insane. They were all silent, and either || bolt was drawn. She was in bed, and uncovered her | heart with irrepressible emotion. The feeling is a 
read or slept like the inmates of common hospitals. t head very unwillingly, and evidently expected to be | painful one, and with the necessity for becoming again 
We came to a side door, and as it opened the confu- | whipped. There was another range of cells above, a forgetful wanderer, remembering home only asa 
sion of a hundred tongues burst through, and we were i but we had seen enough, and were glad to get out H dream, one shrinks from such things. The reception 
ntroduced into the apartment for women. The noise jupon the calm Lagune. There could scarcely be a ! of a letter, even, destroys a day. 
vas deafening. After traversing a short gallery, we || stronger contrast than between those two islands lying || _ 
satered a large hall, containing perhaps fifty females. || side by side—the first the very picture of regularity '| ‘There has been a grand festa to-day at the Lido. 
There was a simultaneous smoothing back of the hair i and happiness, and the last a refuge for distraction This, you know, is a long island, forming part of the 
ind prinking of the dress through the room. These, i and misery. The feeling of gratitude to God for rea- || sea-wall of Venice. It is, perhaps, five or six miles 
the keeper said, were the well-behaved patients, and || son after such a scene is irresistible. || long, covered in part with groves of small trees, and 
nore innocent and happy-looking people I never saw. ‘| _ '! a fine green sward ; and to the Venetians, to whom 
to be happy is to be wise, I should believe withthe || In visiting again the prisons under the ducal palace, i leaves and grass are holiday novelties, is the scene of 
nad philosopher, that the world and the Junatic should i several additional circumstances were told us. The || their gayest festas. They were dancing and dining 
change names. One large, fine-looking woman took | condemned were compelled to become executioners. 1 under the trees ; and in front of the fort, which crowns 
won herself to do the honors of the place, and came 1 They were led from their cells into the dark passage | the island, the Austrian commandant had pitched his 
forward with a graceful curtsey and a smile of conde- || where stood the secret guillotine, and without waraing | tent, and with a band of military music, the officers 
ension, and begged the ladies to take off their bon- || forced to put to death a fellow-creature either by this |, were waltzing with the ladies in a circle of green- 
iets, and offered me a chair. Even with her closely || instrument, or the more horrible method of strangling ‘| sward, making altogether a very poetical scene. We 
suaven head and coarse flannel dress, she seemed a 1 against a grate. The guide said that the office of || passed an hour or two wandering among this gay and 
aly. The keeper did not know her history. Her | executioner was held in such horror that it was im- | unconscious people, and came home by one of the 
tentions were occasionally interrupted by a stolen || possible to fill it, and hence this dreadful alternative. | loveliest sunscts that ever melted sea and sky to- 
glance at the keeper, and a shrinking in of the shoul- || When a prisoner was about to be executed, his clothes ft gether. Venice looked like a vision of a city hanging 
‘erg, like a child that had been whipped. One hand- || were sent home to his family with the message, that | in mid-air. = 
‘me and perfectly healthy looking girl of eighteen, |*the state would care for him.’ How much more!) We have been again to that delightful palace of 
‘aked up and down the hall, with her arms folded, | agonizing do these circumstances seem, when we, Manfrini. The ‘Portia swallowing fire,’ the Rem- 
aid a sweet smile on her face, apparently lost in | remember that most of the victims were men of rank brandt portrait, the far-famed ‘Giorgione, son and 
vleasing thought, and taking no notice of us. Only |! and education, condemned on suspicion of political || wife,’ and twenty others, which to see is to be charm- 
une was in bed, and her face might have been a con- | crimes, and often with families refined to a most un- || ed, delighted me once more. I believe the surviving 
ception of Michael Angelo for horror. Her hair was | fortunate capacity for mental torture! One ceases to ' Manfrien is the only noble left in Venice. Pesaro, 
sneut, and fell over her eyes, her tongue hung from || regret the fall of the Venetian republic, when he sees | who disdained to live in this country after his liberty 
“i mouth, her eyes were sunken and restless, and the | with how much crime and tyranny her splendor was | Was gone, died lately in London. His palace here is 
‘eadly pallor over features drawn into the intensest || accompanied. | the finest structure 1 have ever seen, and his country 
ook of mental agony completed a picture that made i| — / house on the Brenta, is a paradise. It must have been 
uy heart sick. Her bed was clean, and she was as || I saw at the arsenal to-day the model of the «Bu-, % strong feeling which exiled him from them for 
vell cared for as she could be, apparently. | centaur,’ the state galley in which the doge of Venice | eighteen years. , 
. We mounted a flight of stairs to the cells. Here | went out annually to marry him to the sea. This po- | In coming from the Manfrini, we stopped at the 
‘ere confined those who were violent and ungovern- 1 etical relic, (which, in Childe Harold’s time, ‘lay rot- || chureh of ‘St. Mary of N azareth.’ This is one of 
tbe, The mingled sounds that came through the || ting unrestored,’) was burnt by the French—why, I || those whose cost might buy akingdom. Its golds 
pautings as we passed were terrific. Laughter of a|| cannot conceive. It wasa departure from their usual 1 and marbles apgerns cae with their splendor. In the 
a wildness, moans, complaints in every lan- |! habit of respect to the curious and beautiful; and if i center of the ceiling is a striking resco of the bearing 
sage, Screams—every sound that could express im- |they had been jealous of such a vestige of the gran- || of ‘Loretto’s chapel through the air ; and in one of 
a and fear and suffering saluted our ears. The |! deur of a conquered people, it might at least have been 1 the corners a lovely portrait of a boy looking over a 
tose i of the se and went in, rousing i sent to Paris as easily as ‘ St. Mark’s steeds of brass,’ 1 rem done by the artist at fourteen years of 
Hee - y one that was asleep, and insisting that all } and would have been as great a curiosity. I would | wad fie — 

pear at the grate. Iremonstrated, of course, || rather have seen the Bucentaur than all their other i} Padua. We have passed two days in this venera- 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 














ble city of learning, including a visit to Petrarch’s 
tomb at Arqua. The university here is still in its 
glory, with fifteen hundred students. It has never 
declined, I believe, since Livy’s time. The beautiful | 
inner court has two or three galleries, crowded with 
the arms of nobles and distinguished individuals who 
have received its honors. It has been the ‘ cradle of 
princes’ from every part of Europe. 

Around one of the squares of the city, stand forty 
or fifty statues of the great and distinguished foreign- 
era who have received their education here. It hap-_ 
pened to be the month of vacation, and we could not 
see the interior. 

At a public palace, so renowned for the size and | 





went into the hills a mile, plucking the ripe grapes 
which hung over the road in profusion. We were 
soon at the little village and the tomb, which stands 
just before the church door, ‘ reared in air.’ The 


commanding a lovely view of the campagna from the 
portico. Sixteen villages may be counted from the 
door, and the two large towns of Rovigo and Ferrara 
are distinguished ina clear atmosphere. It was a 
retreat fit for a poet. We went through the rooms, 





_and saw the poet’s cat, stuffed and exhibited behind a 
|wire grating, his chair and desk, his portrait in fres- 


| CO, and Laura’s, and the small closet-like room where 


four laurels Byron mentions are dead. We passed | 
up the hill to the poet’s house, a rural stone cottage, || that I was to go twelve miles without breakfast in 
ia 


‘Is Jimmie thinking of walking it, auntie 

A peal of laughter followed this interrogation, whi h 
was repeated every time the patient Miss Gites ; 
deavored to extract the desired information. At = 


] 
I descended to the lawn, and learnt, to ‘oa ength 


ismay 





sharp, highland air, with a gun and fishing-rod in m 
hand, in order to cater for the party, as we proceed e 





The party consisted of the two elder Miss Gordons 
me | 


| my respected aunts; the four juvenile Miss Gordons, | 
= 


|| my active, early rising, indefatigable cousins ; three 


H Miss Campbells from Casile Craig; one Mr. Cam 
| bell from ditto; Miss Delauny an Irish heiress, rl 
| from the Castle ; and a gaunt, high-cheeked individ. 


singular architecture of its principal hall, we saw a|/he died. It was an interesting visit, and we return- l ual, whose sex seemed at first sufficiently doubtful to 


very antique bust of Titus Livy—a fine, cleanly chis- | 
selled, scholastic old head, that Jooked like the spirit | 
of Latin embodied. We went thence to Duoino, | 


where they show a beautiful bust of Petrarch, who || 
|| A PLEASURE PARTY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


lived at Padua some of the latter years of his life. It 
is a softer and more voluptuous countenance than is 
given him in the pictures. 

The church of Saint Anthony here has stood just 
aix hundred years. It occupied a century in building, 
and is a rich and noble old specimen of the taste of 
the times, with eight cupalos and towers, twenty sev- 
ev chapels inside, four immense organs, and countless 


statues and pictures. St. Anthony’s body lies in the | 


midst of the principal chapel, which is surrounded 
with relievos representing his miracles, done in the 
best manner of the glorious artists of antiquity. We 
were there during mass, and the people were nearly 
suffocating themselves in the press to touch the altar 
and tomb of the saint. The chapel was formerly lit 
by massive silver lamps, which Napoleon took, pre- 
senting them with their models in gilt. He also ex- 
acted from them three thousand sequins for permis- 
sion to retain the chain and tongue of St. Antony, 
which work miracles still, and are preserved ina 
splendid chapel with immense brazen doors. Behind 
the main altar, I saw a harrowing picture by Teipolo, 
of the martyrdom of St. Agatha. 
cut off, and lying in a dish. 
face of the dying woman is painfully well done. 
Returning to the inn, we passed a magnificent pal- 
ace on one of the squares, upon whose marble steps 
and column-bases, sat hundreds of brutish Austrian 
troops, smoking and laughing at the passers by. 


Her breasts are 


This is a sight you may see now all through Italy. | 


The palaces of her proudest nobles are turned into 
barracks for foreign troops, and there is scarce a no- 
ble old church or monastery that is not defiled with 
their filth. The German soldiers are, without excep- 
tion, the most stolid disagreeable looking body of 
men I ever saw, and they have little to soften the in- 
dignant feeling with which one sees them rioting in 
this lovely and oppressed country. . 
We passed an hour before bed-time in the usual 


amusement of travelers in a foreign hotel—reading | 


the travelers’ record-book. Walter Scott’s name 
was written there, and hundreds of distinguished 
names besides. I was pleased to find, on a leaf far 
back, ‘Edward Everett,’ written in his own round 
Jegible hand. There were at least the names of fifty 
Americans, within the dates of the year past—such a 
wandering nation we are, Foreigners express their 
astonishment always at their numbers in these cities. 

On the afternoon of the next day, we went to Ar- 
qua, ona pilgrimage to Petrarch’s cottage and tomb. 
It was an Italian summer afternoon, and the Euga- 
nean hills were rising green and lovely, with the sun 
an hour high above them, and the yellow of the early 
sunset already commenced to glow about the horizon. 

We left the carriage at the ‘ pelucid lake,’ and 


The expression in the. 


ied by the golded twilight of this heavenly climate, 
| Tepeating Childe Harold, and wishing for his pen to 


| describe afresh the scene about us. 
| 





Was it, indeed, a pleasure party ? I have no doubt it 


! . 
| was: it was called a pleasure party ; we were assur- | 


‘ed it would be very pleasant ; and we arranged it en- 


| tirely with a view to please ourselves. Pleasure was 
the end, aim, object, and sole intention of all our || 


hearts, and we looked forward to that day being rank- 
ed among the ‘ pleasures of memory.’ 

It was a pleasure party, and I feel quite pleased at 
the prospect of describing it to you. None of your 
yawning, wearying, wearisome expeditions to Green- 
wich, or Blackwall, to eat white bait, and scream at 
the prospect of being drowned under the arch of Lon- 
don bridge; none of your quiet, sleepy, barouche- 
transported, smartly-dressed, laughing, chattering par- 
ties to Norwood, or the Putney Cedars. None of 
your fearful and much-to-be-dreaded pic nics, to 
which the anxious mother of five unmarried daughters 
desires all the young men to bring two bottles of wine 


_a-piece ; hams, tongues, fowls, and delicacies inv- | 


'merable ; while she herself adds to the common stock 
|,one cucumber, and a currant tart ;—no, it was a real 
| bona fide party of pleasure, and, as such, was made a 
matter of business. At half-past five in the morning 
_ of the 18th of September, 1831, I was suddenly woke 
from a delicious dream, in which I thought Louisa 
|| Mildinay and myself were eating clouted cream at 


| afford a ray of hope that Mr. Campbell and myself 


|| were not the only gentlemen to a party of nine ladies: 
’ 


| but alas! the illusion was dispelled by a question | 


| from my aunt Margaret, ‘ Have ye gotten y’ere plaid, 
Miss Hamilton?’ The anomalous creature turned 
round, and in a moment the man’s hat seemed a wo. 
man’s hat—the great coat seemed a pelisse, of cyt. 


ous build—the boots ceased to be Wellingtons, and 


all things changed to my vision like a pantomime. 


obliged to walk, I took a peep into the hampers, or 


|, rather creels, which were slung across the smaller of | 


the two little rough Shetland ponies who were to car. 
ry our food. I looked and lo! a little bag of pepper, 
a larger one of salt, a roll of soft butter, done up ing 
| cabbage leaf, and again—carefully enclosed in a frag. 
ment of the last Perth Courier, an enormous piece of 
| hard, poor, greenish, whitish cheese, two heavy ban. 
nocks of barley meal, a bag, containing four sca bis. 
cuits, and one little sweet biscuit, remaining from a 
case of Leman's, a piece of mutton, composing six 
| scraggy cutlets, three knives, four forks, some flour, 
'|and a note, containing the following memorandum, 
written by the stay-at-home to the pleasuring aunts: 
|, ‘The sweet biscuit for Miss Delauny, and a knife and 
| fork for ditto, a cutlet and every thing comfortable; 
|| the other biscuits for the Miss Campbells. No bread 
/in the house. The men, of course, will shoot birds 
| enough to make a good dinner, and no want.’ 
|| A good dinner and no want! thought I, asa sick 
craving rose in my stomach. A good dinner and no 


| our wedding breaktast, by the shrill Scotch voice of | want, and the justice of disposing of the little sweet 


| my eldest maiden aunt, Miss Gordon, of Panmuir, 

who reproachfully assured me that my cousins, and 

the young leddies from Castle Craig had been dressed 
i\at least half-an-hour, had breakfasted, and were as- 
|; sembled on the lawn, waiting my appearance. ‘Ihun- 
‘derstruck at the gross want of gallantry of which I 
had been guilty, 1 leaped out of bed, and as my rever- 
|}ed aunt made good her escape to the door, called out, 
| will you order breakfast, aunt Gordon, and I'll be 
| ready in no time ;’ but, at this second oversight, even 


/my aunt’s sense of decency gave way, and she turn- 
ed slowly round, and fixing her cyes full cn my face, 
ithe better to avoid the shock which my costume had 
'given her, she said ¢ Ye’ll no surely think o’ break- 
fasting, and they waiting these twa hours doun on 
the grass plot, with the ponies saddled and a’; hoot, 
ye'll just get a bit when you come to the hill.’ 

* What hill, madam ? faintly inquired I. 

‘The hill of Tullach m’ha Coor, where ye’re going 
to stop; it’s no abune three mile at furtherest, or 
may be it ’ill be four mile beyond the Brig o’ Tullach.’ 

‘ And how far is that from Fairlie Burn ? 

‘’Deed then, I’m no just so clear as I might be 
about distances, but Minnie’ll tell us ;’ then, suddenly 
flinging up the window of my room, she screamed 
out, ‘ Minnie! Minnie! lassie, hoo far’s the hill o’ 
Tullach from Fairlie !’ 








| biscuit in favor of an utter stranger! I looked a 
| Miss Delauny ; I comprehended the ferocious hunger 
} which prompts the shipwrecked sailor to ea: his com- 
! panions. I looked again ; she was impressing on Mr. 
| Campbell the certainty that she would die if she went 
| through this twelve mile expedition. I almost wished 
i she might, so bitter did I feel, after viewing the con- 
‘tents of the hamper. Wrapt in gloomy abstraction, ! 
} remained motionless, wondering how the otherarticl.s 
| of food would be divided, and half inclined to steal 8 
r couple of cutlets, but was deterred by the impossibility 
|| of cooking and eating them privately. 1 was roused 
| by my blue-eyed, auburn-haired, ever merry cous!"s 
| Minnie, who, clapping me on the shoulder, exclaimed 
| «Now then, to the right about face, march!’ and we 
| marched accordingly. Miss Delauny had the pon" 
without a hamper, the rest of the party were on foot. 
| Little pale Mr. Campbell walked by the Irish heiress, 
and occasionally wiped the dew from his brow with a 
heavy sigh, and gaurt Miss Hamilton strode on before 
turning every now and then, with a sharp-toned Ie- 
monstrance to bid us keep up with her. Suddenly ” 
paused: ‘Now then,’ said she, ‘these are the bag: 
get off your pony, Miss Delauny, or it will be bogged ’ 
or stay, go round over the hill, and you'll be ee 
A fly might have crawled up the perpendiculst 
steep, Miss Delauny was certain she and her pony 








While Miss Delauny was protesting against being | 
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would be dashed to pieces, and she dismounted.— 
Floundering, struggling, covered with black mud, the 
jittle Shetland followed pale Mr. Campbell, who 
mournfully dragged it on, till Miss Hamilton com- 
manded him to let the beast go, and it would manage 
jor itself better fur than he could do. The shrieks of 
the Miss Campbells here attracted my attention, they 
were sinking in the peat bog; pale Mr. Campbell 
and I ran to extricate them, and, after a due propor- 
tion of struggling, we succeeded, and they walked on, 
jack to the knee and nankeen upwards. A mizzling 
rain now began to fall, which continued incessantly, 


accompanied by low, moaning gusts of wind, which 


{rove it full in our faces. ‘Had we not better turn 
back? asked Miss Delauny. ‘Turn, why should we 
tun? said Miss Hamilton. At this moment a brace 
of grouse darted up close at our feet ; both gentlemen 
fred, both gentlemen missed. I felt more hungry than 
ever. The mizzling rain continued ; the patches of 
bog became more frequent; Miss Delauny became 
cross; Mr. Campbell melancholy; the three Miss 
Campbells cried ; the four Miss Gordons laughed ; 
Miss Hamilton scolded ; my aunts cheered us on; we 
proceeded, and beheld at length the ravishing form of 
the bleak hill of Tullach m’ha Corr. The wind blew 
keen and strong from the hill, and Miss Delauny’s 
dik bonnet yielded to its influence, and fled over the 
heathery knowe. With shouts of laughter, my bright 
cousin, Minnie, pursued it, I ran—she ran ; the bonnet 
was tossed upwards, and onwards. I ran—she ran; 
the bonnet was lost in the distance ; breathless and 
panting, cousin Minnie stood still, her thick and dark 
auburn hair hanging strait in the damp, her cheek 
crimson, her lips parted with a mischievous smile over 
the whitest teeth imaginable. I kissed my cousin 
Minnie, shot two grouse, overtook the party, and only 
mentioned the grouse. Miss Delauny, with a red and 
yellow handkerchief tied round her head, and faint 
with cold and fatigue, proceeded in silence. We came 
‘othe Brig o’Tullach, which we prepared to cross in 
iumph. Logs of wood, laid transversely on two long 
woles, formed the bridge. Minnie ran lightly over it ; 
Miss Hamilton made a stop, paused, and securing a 
footing on terra firma, tried the strength of the bridge ; 
te whole fabric gave way in the middle, and Minnie 
shouted to the Campbells to wade through, and clean 
their gowns by the operation. There was no help 
for it, wade we must. Pale Mr. Campbell, with a 
face of agony, guided the pony through the rapid 
stream ; and I guided the seven ladies, who, drenched 
and dripping, at last arrived at the hill of Tullach 
wha Corr! The mizzling rain continued, but, in spite 
fits teeth, we lit a fire; but, alas! the fire was too 
tuccessful, the heather took flame, and the hill side 
toon became one blaze. 


The rain merely seemed to encourage the crackling | 


leather to burn. Up the hill, down the hill, the 


fames ran, and, with muttered oaths from the gentle- |; 


lien, and murmurs from the Jadies, we removed to 
another spot. Our new resting place was less shel- 
tered than the old ; and it was with difficulty, that, by 
dint of covering the fire with our umbrellas, and us- 
ing two dozen of phosphorus matches, we nursed a 
feeble, flickering flame, round which the ladies placed 
themselves, while pale Mr. Campbell and myself 
Were requested to fish for trout, in a little lake which 
tan between the hills. We fished, but caught noth- 
ig. Tyentured to walk empty handed to the fire, 
ind found my aunts occupied in preparing the meal I 
0 earnestly desired to share. The fire had burnt 
fercely up on one side, and remained smouldering, 
damp, and cold, én the other. Minnie was picking up 


ite whole thing : the other Miss Gordons were pluck- 


‘ticks ; laughing more than ever at the discomfort of 


ing and tearing the grouse, and putting the fragments 
| into a cauldron; the butter had melted with the heat, 
/and flowed in a thick Java-like stream to Miss Delau- 


| Campbell recovered her spirits sufficiently to exclaim, 


thought I, and the thought was bitter. I turned to Mr. 
Campbell. ‘ We shall catch nothing !’ said 1. 


ter fish on,’ said he. I looked towards the group in 





| had just finished eating the little sweet biscuit! one 
|| grouse’s wing remained, a little grease and flour, and 


| a fragment of bannock. I greedily swallowed the | 


| scanty allowance ; and when pale, patient, little Mr. 

Campbell, wandered slowly up, there was nothing 
\left; he brought a little trout, which looked as if it 
_ had been the hero of the fable “petit poisson devien- 


| vent of Chaillot, ‘I am not happy, but 1 am content- 
| ed.’ 


| ° 
| At length it was over: we had made the most un- 
| comfortable meal we could hope to eat in the course 
| of our lives, in the most uncomfortabie manner: and 


_ We rose to return homewards. Miss Delauny peevish- 


| spite of gaunt Miss Hamilton’s contemptuous ¢ pshaw ! 





|, my face with one hand, I obeyed her injunctions ; and 


it was not till a strong smell of burnt leather roused | 


||my anxiety, that I perceived the toe of one and the 
|| heel of the other had become a prey to the devouring 
| element. I made the best apology desperation could 
|| suggest; and the little heiress again mounted her 
! pony, with the red and yellow pocket handkerchief 
| round her head, and the remains of her shoes fasten- 
| ed to her feet. Again we trudged through the bogs 
—again we waded through the burns—again the wind 
| blew the mizzling rain in our scorched, flushed faces ; 
|| while wet, weary, and with tempers dogged and unso- 
| cial, we pursued the path to Panmuir: even Minnie 
became too tired to laugh, and occasionally leaned on 
my arm for rest and refreshment. 


Fairlie Burn was 


a creature sprang up and darted across the hill. «A 
roebuck !’ cried Mr. Campbell. ‘A roebuck !’ 





not on the object for which they were intended, but 
upon Miss Delauny’s pony, which fell dead on the 
| ground, while its temporary mistress gave way to a 


| voking: we lifted her; we tried to soothe her; but it 


ly restored to comprehend that she was frightened, 
‘not killed. 
| with kicking and screaming, she declared herself un- 
| able to move, and it was dark before—half carried be- 
|tween Mr. Campbell and myself—the little heiress 

arrived at the threshold of Panmuir, to resign herself 
| to another more convenient fit of hysterics on the so- 
|fa of the drawing-room. One by one the straggling 
party returned, and each seemed to give a longer 
yawn, and tread with a heavier step, than the other, 
as they entered the house. But supper came at last 
—supper and ale, and hot negus, and whiskey toddy. 
‘Dear Auntie,’ said I, to the stay-at-home Miss Gor- 
don, ‘I am sure you have been dull—you look dull— 
T shall insist on remaining with you the next time 
they go on an expedition of this sort.’’ Minnie pinch- 
ed my arm, Miss Hamilton looked angry, the young- 
er Gordon dissatisfied ; and Mr. Campbell murmured, 








| ny’s already saturated green silk dress ; the cutlets | 
| were thrown in, and some flour; the younger Miss | 


|! what a nice stew!’ Again I walked away, and vain- | 
ily angled for the trout. * They are not hungry,’ || 


‘ Bet- || 


| the distance, and hastily advanced. Miss Delauny | 


| dra grand,’ and this he fried and ate with a melancho- || 
|| ly smile, which said, like Louisa of Valois, in the con- | 


| ly complained that her feet were wet through, and in | 


why didn’t you put on thicker soles,’ she persisted in | 
having her thin kid slippers held to the fire. Shading || 


in sight ; we had no more than four miles to go, when | 


cried 
I: both of us fired—both shots took effect—but, alas! | 


| fit of violent hysterics! Nothing could be more pro. |; 
was long before her Hibernian senses were sufficient- |) 


Exhausted with previous exertion, faint | 
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|| with a smile and a sigh, ‘I’m sure it has been a most 
| agreeable pleasure party to me; I believe I may say 


|\to all of us.’ ‘ Very,’ said I. 





ECHOES. 
| In the whole hemisphere of sounds, there is no cir- 
|, cumstance more strikingly curious than that of an 
| echo. To hear one’s own voice returned, as if it were 
the voice of another, is perhaps more surprising than 
|the reflection of one’s self in a glass. Indeed there is 
so close a resemblance between the effects of light and 
sound, that we might almost suppose them governed by 
the samelaws. Sound is not only reflected in the same 
| way, but it may also be conveyed intoa point like light. 
| An imperfect experiment of this kind may be tried up- 
on Westminster-bridge in the night time. Ifa person 
_ whisper in one of the alcoves (the form of which pro- 
duces the effect,) he will be distinctly heard in the 
|| opposite one, though at so great a distance; but a still 
more striking instance of a similar kind, takes place 
|| in the whispering-gallery that encircles the inside of 
the dome of St. Paul’s. 
Echoes are produced by the voice falling upon a 

| reflecting body—as a house, a hill or a wood. These 
objects, at seventy feet distant from the speaker, will 
distinctly return a monosyllable, anc, for every forty 
| feet farther from the reflecting body, a syllable. In 
Italy, where the atmosphere and the country are so 
| favorable to echoes, you meet with many of extraor- 
'dinary duration. Some repeat whole strains of music, 
which give rise to those puerile repetitions, or sym- 
phonies, to be met with in early writers of that coun- 
try. So perfect is the echo, that the ear is often de- 
ceived in not distinguishing the reflected sound from 
those which are direct. In listening to the ringing of 
|bells, when an object so intervenes as to cut off the 
|direct rays, we hear the sounds as if they came from 
the other side of the street, and imagine the church to 
be in an opposite quarter. 


In whistling or calling to a dog, you find him so 
deceived by this circumstance, as sometimes to run 
away from you. It is this inflex of sound that con- 
tributes so much to the musical excellence of a well 
‘constructed room; and it is a mistaken notion, that 
curvatures, circular walls, or arched roofs, add to its 
perfection. On the contrary, they injure its general 
effect, by converging the rays of sound into large por- 
tions, and throwing them into particular parts of the 
The best figure for a concert room is a par- 
allelozram, or long square, in which the sounds are 
equally diffused. Our cathedrals partake of this form, 
and are the finest buildings in the country for the 
display of musical effects. 

The sublimest operations in nature, which strike us 
|| with awe and wonder, are to be referred to the sound 
‘of distant echoes, as we hear them in thunder storms. 
‘| We have two kinds of atmospheric electricity,— 
Jone in which the fluid plays between an upper and 
lower tier of clouds; the other in which it darts from 
‘the cloud to the earth. The former is the most com- 
| mon and not at all dangerous, though it is accompa- 
‘nied with a more appalling sound than the latter, 
which carries with it destruction and death. 

The vertical shaft strikes the highest objects, and 
is to be distinguished more by a crackling noise, than 
the tremendous roll. 

The thunder, which follows the horizontal shaft, 
may be explained upon the following principles :—As 
the fluid darts abroad from one side of the heavens to 
the other, it actually produces but one shock, or in- 
stantaneous sound, but, by the reflection of the upper 
tier on the lower tier, or stratum of clouds, the echoes 
are continued in one incessant roll, as if a heavy car- 
riage was furiously driven over-head. 


room. 






























































































soldiers, ‘ and you 


poe said Davie, 
gie him. If ye were a’ stretch- 
be a muckl' the crown 0’ your 
,’ said Plainley, 
‘then Be an, picts «hist said Da- 
vie, ‘there’s mair troopers than ‘would fill twice our 
beds; and if ye speak, the deil a place ye’ll hae to 
lay your head, or shelter ye frae the storm that blows 
sae awfully.’ 

The conversations among the minions of power 
had, in the meantime, turned on the haunted castle of 
Boisdale, and with a loud drunken laugh, they cried, 
‘Let Robin,’ (‘and the philosopher’ said Roderick,) 


they return in the morning, we shall learn the secret || 
of the prisonhouse.’ Davie implored, Mr. Plainly in- | 
sisted, but all in vain. The stronger party drew their || 
weapons, old Jannet ran into the room, screaming like | 
aseamew, ‘for the sake o’ their sauls to keep the 
gudeman frae the spirits and the evil one’—all was 
uproar and they threatened to send the old scarecrow | 
with him to keep the ghosts and their lodgers compa- 
ny. Davie, seeing no alternative, called on his help- 
mate to ‘send the lassie wi’ the bouit’ (lanthorn) and 
with a heavy sigh, prepared to show the roaring 
winds and plashing rain, to the deserted and dreaded 
walls of Boisdale, while the troopers laughed and 
drank safe back and a quiet night to the host and his 
guests. Davie, in fear and trembling, led on plunging 
through moss-slaps waist high ; exclaiming, at every 
plunge, ‘ Lord hae a care o’ me ! we’ll a’ be drowned 
afore the ghaist gets haud o’ us!’ Soaked to the 
skin, they reached the nearest postern door. With 
trembling limbs and chattering teeth, he said in a low 
voice, ‘ There, lords sa-a-ke ! ta-ak the keys an ta-a-k 
care 0’ ye’rsels, it’s a haunted house, but it’s nae fau’t 
o’ mine—there’s a blanket, there’s a blanket, his pres- 
ence be about us !’ and sought, his dwelling to which 
the dim and distant glimmering of a light from its 
window served to guide him back again. Leaving the 
soldiers and their terrified host to their arrangements 
for the night, we will return to the inmates of the 
halls of desolation. It was the dead of night +the 
voice of the storm was heard, and its cry was fear- 
ful.—The winds roared along the mountainside, and 
the crashing trees echoed, in awful tones, its fury. 


tous rage, and burst upon its shores. 


ca-|}fell asleep, and dreamed aloud of battles, b:ood and 

|| birthright lost, the horrors of a scaffold and escape. 
the | Plainley was restless, but his eyes closed at length, 
jland in that drowsy, dreamy state ’twixt sleep and 


\led the door slowly closed, a strain of soft music 


hal i i es in search of some 
1 might least expose him to the shivering 
its that shook the very walls of the building. The 
frames rattled, the winds moaned through the 
long halls, and swept in whirls through the chimneys. 

‘At last, overcome by fatigue and wretchedness, he 


waking, which we often experience when ‘he mind is 
disturbed, he saw a figure enter from a long line of 
passages, bearing a light ; a train of shadows follow- 


floated into silence; a melancholy, gravelike, un- 
earthly sigh passed o’er the scene, a cold damp dew 
seemed to fall around like the clamminess of death ; 
the castle-bell tolled one, and all was darkness. As 
he started from the hard couch, a deep groan struck 
upon his ear; and he siezed the lanthorn which Davie 
had left, a sécond followed, He listened, opened the 
chamber door, which led into a large hall, floored 
with stone, and heard only the heavy ocho of his own 
footsteps. As he passed the hall door, a third groan, 
more loud and deep than the former, startled him ; 
but, turning with nervous resolution, he paused and 
in the stillness which succeeded, examined the door 
and discovered a small aperture under the head of 
one of the heavy nails with which it was studded. 
The wind blew wildly, and again a fearful groan met 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIs. 
NUMBER XXIx. 


In a first visit to a great European city it is difficult 
not to let many things escape notice. Among seve- 
ral churches, which I did not see when I was here 
before, is that of the Jesuits. Itisa temple worthy 
of the celebrity of this splendid order. The propor. 
tions are finer than those of most of the Venetian 
churches, and the interior is one tissue of curious 
marbles and gold. As we entered, we were first 
struck with the grace and magnificence of a large 
heavy curtain, hanging over the pulpit, the folds of 
which, and the figures wrought upon it, struck us as 
unusually elegant and ingenious. Our astonishment 
was not lessened when we found it was one solid 
mass of verd-antique marble. Its sweep over the 
side and front of the pulpit is as careless as if it 
were done by the wind. The whole ceiling of the 
church is covered with sequin gold—the finest that 
is coined. In one of the side chapels is the famous 
‘Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’ by Titian. A fine 
copy of it (said in the catalogue to be the original) 
was exhibited in the Boston Atheneum a year or two 
since. a= 

It is Sunday, and the morning has been of a heay- 
enly, summer, sunny calmness, such as is seen often 
in Italy, and once in a year, perhaps, in New-Eng- 
land. It is a kind of atmosphere that to breathe 
is to be grateful and happy. We have bee 





on to the 
Armenian island—a little gem on the bosom of the 





his ear; the tone was that of an organ-pipe, which, 
years after, was found curiously inserted in the huge || 
door, and which, receiving the wind from without, | 
breathed an awful and superhuman sound, now doub- 


mansion. 
doomed abode, holding it as a matter of faith that the | 





‘be sent to pass the night in ghost hall ; if the dev- | 
il claims his own, we shall have a tale to tell—and if | 


The_ swelling waters of the loch lashed with porten- 


dead rest not in their graves, when lands and mains, | 


| rights, or the orphans who have none to protect them, || 
jare sold by might and power. 
the cunning eye of interest perceived both cause and | 
| effect. 
| a red glare, ‘and his companion disappearing through a | 
| pannel in the wainscot ; it closed suddenly ; his light 
went out, he groped along the walls in vain ; he heard 
‘receding footsteps—a moment more, and all was si- 
lent. 

As the day broke o’er the hills, a boat was seen on 
the loch, with four stout rowers and a muffled stran- 
ger, pulling to the point that opened upon the Isle of 
——, under the lee of which lay a stout brig ready for 
the signal to hoist sail. The party were soon on 
board— Up helm and away !’ was the word,the cords 
rattled, she swung into the breeze and bounded o’er 
the waters ‘like a thing of life.’ The heart of the 
Proscribed beat quickly—he had escaped the hand of 
death by a miracle, and in a foreign land, he long 


strove to stifle the recollection of the wrongs and 
dangers he had experienced in his own, while he 


mourned the wreck of all his hopes and the annihila- 
tion of his fortunes. ‘Sic transit gloria mundi.’ 

A belief had for years prevailed that the castle was 
| haunted, and none would venture within its walls. 
The vaulteé passage beneath opened to the mouth of 
| the lock, and served as an excellent shelter for smug- 
glers and their spoils ; the thought of evil spirits pre- 
vented intrusion ; here they were suffered unmolested 
to enjoy their own and without the aid of conjuration, 
bring them ‘ from the vasty deep.’ M. 








Envy is a passion whose characteristic is cowardice, 
malevolence and detraction. 








The proscribed 





ly dismal, through the deserted hails of the once proud | 
Superstition has set its seal upon the |; olided up to the clean stone 


1 highly in his letters. 


|| Lagune, a mile from Venice, where stands the mon- 


| astery, to which place Lord Byron went daily to 
study and translate with the fathers. 
|| room upon it for a church, a convenient, and a little 
| garden. 


There is just 


It looks afloat on the water. Our gondola 
stairs, and we were re- 
1 ceived by one of the order, a pale but venerable look- 
'| ing monk, in the Armenian dress, the long black cas. 


wrung from the proscribed assertors of their country’ 8 sock and small round cap, his beard long sand scattered 


| with gray, and his complexion and eyes of a cheerful 


Time rolled on, and | || child-like clearness, such as regular and simple habits 


jalone can give. I inquired, as we walked through 


As Plainley returned to the chamber, he saw | the cloister, for the father with whom Lord Byron 


|| studied, and of whom the poet speaks so often and so 
The monk smiled and bowed 
modestly, and related a little incident that had hap- 
pened to him at Padua, where he had met two Ameri- 
can travellers, who had asked him of himself in the 
same manner. He had forgotten their names, but 
from his description I presumed one to have been 
Professor Longfellow, of Bowdoin university. 

The stillness and cleanliness about the convent, as 
we passed through the cloisters and halls, rendered 
the impression upon a stranger delightful. We pas- 
sed the small garden, in which grew a stately olean- 
der in full blossom, and thousands of smaller flowers, 
in neat beds and vases, and after walking through the 
church, a plain and pretty one, we came to the library, 
where the monk had studied with the poet. Itisa 
proper place for study—disturbed by nothing but the 
dash of oars from a passing gondola, or the scream 
of a sea-bird, and well-furnished with books in every 
|language, and very luxurious chairs. The monk 
| showed us an encyclopedia, presented to himself by 
an English lady of rank, who had visited the convent 
often. His handsome eyes flashed as he pointed to 
it on the shelves. We went next into a smaller 
room, where the more precious manuscripts are de- 
posited, and he showed us curious illuminated copies 
of the Bible, and gave us the stranger’s book, to in- 
scribe our names. Byron had scrawled his there 
before us, and the empress Maria Louisa had written 

















hers twice on separate visits. The monk then 
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brought us a volume of prayers, in tenghte pi 
ges, translated by himself. We bought copies, and 





upon some reinark of one of the ladies upon his ac- || ee F 
post of which hung a small coarse cloth bag, contain- || pe 


quirements, he ran from one language to another, 
speaking English, French, Italian, German and Dutch, 
with equal facility. His English was quite wonderful; 
and a lady from Rotterdam, who was with us, pro- 
nounced his Dutch and German excellent. We then 
bought small histories of the order, written by an 
English gentleman, who had studied at the island, and 
passed on to the printing-office—the first clean one 
{ ever saw, and quite the best appointed. Here the 
monks print their bibles and prayer-books in really 
beautiful Armenian type, besides almanacs and other 
useful publications for Constantinople and other parts 
of Turkey. The monk wrote his name at our request 
(Pascal Aucher) in the blank leaves of our books, and 
we parted from him at the water-stairs with sincere 
reeret. I recommend this monastery to a travellers 
to Venice. 

On our return we passed near an ieee. upon 
which stands a single building—an insane hospital 
I was not very curious to enter it, but the gondolier 
assured us that it was a common visit for strangers, 
and we consented to go in. We were received by 
the keeper, who went through the horrid scene like a 
regular cicerone, giving us a cold and rapid history of 
every patient that arrested our attention. The men’s 
apartment was the first, and I should never have sup- 
posed them insane. They were all silent, and either 
read or slept like the inmates of common hospitals. 
We came to a side door, and as it opened the confu- 
sion of a hundred tongues burst through, and we were 
introduced into the apartment for women. The noise || 
was deafening. After traversing a short gallery, we | 
entered a large hall, containing perhaps fifty females. | 
There was a simultaneous smoothing back of the hair || 
and prinking of the dress through the room. These, } 
the keeper said, were the well-behaved patients, and i 
more innocent and happy-looking people I never saw. | 
If to be happy is to be wise, I should believe with the i 
mad philosopher, that the world and the Junatic should || 
change names. One large, fine-looking woman took || \ 








. || very fine looking. In another cell lay a poor creature, 


| but we had seen enough, and were glad to get out 


strangers, and took no notice at'our r 
‘were smal], just large enough for a bed, upon th 




































ing two or three loaves of the coarsest bread. There 
was no other furniture. The beds were bags of straw 
without sheets or pillows, and each had a coarse piece 
of matting for a covering. I expressed some horror 
at the miserable provision made for their comfort, but 
was told that they broke and injured themselves with 
any loose furniture, and were so reckless in their 
habits, that it was impossible to give them any other 
bedding than straw, which was changed every day. I 
observed that each patient had a wisp of long straw 
tied up in a bundle, given them, as the keeper said, to 
employ their hands and amuse them. The wooden 
blind before one of the gratings was removed, and a 
girl flew to it with the ferocity of a tiger, thrust her 
hands at us through the bars, and threw her bread out 
into the passage, with a look of violent and uncon- 
trolled anger such as I never saw. She was tall, and 


with her face dreadfully torn and her hands tied 
strongly behind her. She was tossing about restlessly 
upon her straw, and muttering to herself indistinctly. 
The man said she tore her face and bosom whenever 
she could get her hands free, and was his worst’ pa- 
tient. In the last cell was a girl of eleven or twelve 
years, who began to cry piteously the moment the 
bolt was drawn. She was in bed, and uncovered her 
head very unwillingly, and evidently expected to be 
whipped. There was another range of cells above, 


upon the calm Lagune. There could scarcely be a 
stronger contrast than between those two islands lying 
| side by side—the first the very picture of regularity 
| and happiness, and the last a refuge for distraction 


















and misery. The feeling of gratitude to God for rea-| 


n <2 
ey eonrcted show 

key constructed to shoot 
by one of the Henrys, I 


ear, which was screwed down. 
was crushed, or confession stopped the torture, a4 
NUMBER Xxx. 

I was loitering down one of the gloomy aisles of 
San Mare’s church just at twilight this evening, 
listening to the far-off Ave Maria in one of the distant 
chapels, when a Boston gentleman, who [ did not 
know was abroad, entered with his family, and passed 
up to the alter. It is difficult to conceive with what a 
tide the half-forgotten circumstance of a home, so far 
away, rush back upon one’s heart in a strange land, 


after along absence, at the sight of familiar faces. I 


could realize nothing about me after it—the glittering 
mosaic of precious stones under my feet, the gold and 
splendid colors of the roof above me, the echoes of 
the monotonous chant through the arches—foreign 
and strange as these ciucumstances ail were. I was 
irresistibly at home, the familiar pictures of my native 
place filling my eye, and the recollections of those 
whom I love anc honor there crowding upon my 
heart with irrepressible emotion. The feeling is a 
painful one, and with the necessity for becoming again 
a forgetful wanderer, remembering home only asa 
dream, one shrinks from such things. The reception 
of a letter, even, destroys a day. 

There has been a grand festa to-day at the Lido. 
This, you know, is a long island, forming part of the 





son after such a scene is irresistible. 


In visiting again the prisons under the ducal palace, i 


| several additional circumstances were told us. The }} 
| condemned were compelled to become executioners. 


sea-wall of Venice. It is, perhaps, five or six miles 


|| long, covered in part with groves of small trees, and 


a fine green sward; and to the Venetians, to whom 
leaves and grass are holiday novelties, is the scene of 
| their gayest festas. They were dancing and dining 
| under the trees ; and in front of the fort, which crowns 


upon herself to do the honors of the place, and came | || They were led from their cells into the dark passage | | the island, the Austlien commandant had pitched his 


forward with a graceful curtsey and a smile of conde- | 
scension, and begged the ladies to take off their bon- || 
nets, and offered 1 me achair. Even with her closely | \| 
shaven head and coarse flannel dress, she seemed a | 
lady. The keeper did not know her history. Her 
attentions were occasionally interrupted by a stolen 
glance at the keeper, and a shrinking in of the shoul- 
ders, like a child that had been whipped. One hand- 
some and perfectly healthy looking girl of eighteen, 
walked up and down the hall, with her arms folded, 
and a sweet smile on her face, apparently lost in 
pleasing thought, and taking no notice of us. Only 
one was in bed, and her face might have been a con- 
ception of Michael Angelo for horror. Her hair was | 
uncut, and fell over her eyes, her tongue hung from 
her mouth, her eyes were sunken and restless, and the 
deadly pallor over features drawn into the intensest 
look of mental agony completed a picture that made | 
my heart sick. Her bed was clean, and she was as 
well cared for as she could be, apparently. 

We mounted a flight of stairs to the cells. Here 
were confined those who were violent and ungovern- 
able. The mingled sounds that came through the! 
gratings as we passed were terrific. Laughter of a| 
demoniac wildness, moans, complaints in every lan- 





guage, screams—every sound that could express im- {they had been jealous of such a vestige of the gran- 


patience and fear and suffering saluted our ears. The | 
keeper opened most of the cells and went in, rousing 
occasionally one that was asleep, and insisting that all | 
should appear at the grate. Iremonstrated, of course, 


| rather have seen the Bucentaur than all their other 


where stood the secret guillotine, and without waraing | 
| forced to put to death a fellow-creature either by this || 
| instrument, or the more horrible method of strangling | 


executioner was held in such horror that it was im- 
possible to fill it, and hence this dreadful alternative. | 
When a prisoner was about to be executed, his clothes | 
were sent home to his family with the message, that || 
‘the state would care for him.’ How much more || 
agonizing do these circumstances seem, when we | 

remember that most of the victims were men of rank || 
and education, condemned on suspicion of political || 

crimes, and often with families refined to a most un- 

fortunate capacity for mental torture! One ceases to | 

regret the fall of the Venetian republic, when he sees | 

with how much crime and tyranny her splendor was 1 
accompanied. 

I saw at the arsenal to-day the model of the ‘ Bu- 
centaur,’ the state galley in which the doge of Venice 
went out annually to marry him to the sea. This po- 
etical relic, (which, in Childe Harold’s time, ‘ lay rot- 
'| ting unrestored,’) was burnt by the French—why, I 
cannot conceive. It was a departure from their usual 
habit of respect to the curious and beautiful; and if 


{ 
| 


| deur of a conquered people, it might at least have been 


sent to Paris as easily as ‘ St. Mark’s steeds of brass,’ 








| against a grate. The guide said that the office of } 





and would have been as great a curiosity. I would 


| tent, and with a band of military music, the officers 


|| were waltzing with the ladies in a circle of green- 


| sward, making altogether a very poetical scene. We 
passed an hour or two wandering among this gay and 
| unconscious people, and came home by one of the 
| loveliest sunsets that ever melted sea and sky to- 
| gether. Venice looked like a vision of a city hanging 
in mid-air. — 
We have been again to that delightful palace of 
|| Manfrini. The ‘Portia swallowing fire,’ the Rem- 
brandt portrait, the far-famed ‘ Giorgione, son and 
| wife,’ and twenty others, which to see is to be charm- 
| ed, delighted me once more. I believe the surviving 
| Manfrien is the only noble left in Venice. Pesaro, 
|| who disdained to live in this country after his liberty 
| was gone, died lately in London. His palace here is 
| the finest structure 1 have ever seen, and his country 
house on the Brentaisa paradise. It must have been 
a strong feeling which exiled him from them for 
eighteen years. 

In coming from the Manfrini, we stopped at the 
chureh of ‘St. Mary of Nazareth.’ This is one of 
those whose cost might buy akingdom. Its golds 
and marbles oppress one with their splendor. In the 
center of the ceiling is a striking fresco of the bearing 
of ‘Loretto’s chapel through the air ;’ and in one of 
the corners a lovely portrait of a boy looking over a 
balustrade, done by the artist at fourteen years of 
age! _ 

Padua, We have passed two days in this venera- 

















































































heals who, 
cradle 


towers, twenty sev- 

e organs, and countless, 
\ s body lies in the | 
which is surrounded 

with relievos representing his miracles, done in the 
best manner of the glorious artists of antiquity. We 
were there during mass, and the people were nearly 
suffocating themselves in the press to touch the altar 
and tomb of the saint. The chapel was formerly lit 
by massive silver lamps, which Napoleon took, pre- 
senting them with their models in gilt. He also ex- 
acted from them three thousand sequins for permis- 


et portico, Sixteen villages may be counted from the 


the hills a mile, plucking the ripe grapes. 
ich hung over the road in profusion. We were 
on at the little village and the tomb, which stands 
the church door, ‘ reared in air.’ The 
four laurels. Byron mentions are dead. We passed 
up the bill to the poet’s house, a rural stone cottage, 
commanding a lovely view of the campagna from the 


door, and the two large towns of Rovigo and Herrara 

jare distinguished ina clear atmosphere. It was a 

retreat fit for a poet. We went through the rooms, 

and saw the poet’s cat, stuffed and exhibited behind a 

wire grating, his chair and desk, his portrait in fres- 

}co, and Laura’s, and the small closet-like room where 

he died. It was an interesting visit, and we returns, 
ed by the golded twilight of this heavenly climate, 

repeating Childe Harold, and wishing for his pen to 

describe afresh the scene about us. 





|A PLEASURE PARTY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Was it, indeed, a pleasure party ? I have no doubt it 
was; it was called a pleasure party ; we were assur- 
ed it would be very pleasant ; and we arranged it en- 
tirely with a view to please ourselves. Pleasure was 
the end, aim, object, and sole intention of all our 
hearts, and we looked forward to that day being rank- 
ed among the ‘pleasures of memory.’ 

It was a pleasure party, and I feel quite pleased at 
the prospect of describing it to you. None of your 
yawning, wearying, wearisome expeditions to Green- 











wich, or Blackwall, to eat white bait, and scream at 
the prospect of being drowned under the arch of Lon- 
don bridge; none of your quiet, sleepy, barouche- 
transported, smartly-dressed, laughing, chattering par- 
ties to Norwood, or the Putney Cedars. None of | 
your fearful and much-to-be-dreaded pic nics, to 

which the anxious mother of five unmarried daughters | 








aion to retain the chain and tongue of St. Antony, | 
which work miracles still, and are preserved in a| 
splendid chapel with immense brazen doors. Behind | 



































of the martyrdom of St. Agatha. Her breasts are 
face of the dying woman is painfully well done. 
Returning to the inn, we passed a magnificent pal- 


and column-bases, sat hundreds of brutish Austrian || 


their filth. 
tion, the most stolid disagreeable looking body of | 
men [ ever saw, and they have little to soften the in- 
dignant feeling with which one sees them rioting in 
this lovely and oppressed country. 

We passed an hour before bed-time in the usua 
amusement of travelers in a foreign hotel—reading 
the travelers’ record-book. Walter Scott’s name 
was written there, and hundreds of distinguished 
names besides. I was pleased to find, on a leaf far 
back, ‘Edward Everett,’ written in his own round 
legible hand. There were at least the names of fifty 
Americans, within the dates of the year past—such a 
wandering nation we are. Foreigners express their 
astonishment always at their numbers in these cities. 

On the afternoon of the next day, we went to Ar- 
qua, ona pilgrimage to Petrarch’s cottage and tomb. 
It was an Italian summer afternoon, and the Euga- 
nean hills were rising green and lovely, with the sun 
an hour high above them, and the yellow of the early 
sunset already commenced to glow about the horizon. 
We left the carriage at the ‘ pelucid lake,’ and 


cut off, and lying in a dish. The expression in the | 
| of the 18th of September, 1831, I was 
'|from a delicious dream, in which I thought Louisa 
ace on One of the squares, upon whose marble steps | 
|| our wedding breakfast, by the 
troops, smoking and laughing at the passers by. | 
This is a sight you may see now all through Italy. || 
The palaces of her proudest nobles are turned into | 
barracks for foreign troops, and there is scarce a no- | 
ble old church or monastery that is not defiled with | 
The German soldiers are, without excep- | 


desires all the young men to bring two bottles of wine | 
/a- -piece ; hams, tongues, fowls, and delicacies innu- | 
| merable ; ; while she herself adds to the common stock | 


the main altar, I saw a harrowing picture by Teipolo, || one cucumber, and a currant tart ;—no, it was a real | 





| bona fide party of pleasure, and, as such, was made a |! 


|matter of business. At half-past five in the morning 


suddenly woke 

Mildinay and myself were eating clouted cream at | 
shrill Scotch voice of 
my eldest maiden aunt, Miss Gordon, of Panmuir, 
who reproachfully assured me that my cousins, and 
the young leddies from Castle Craig had been dressed | 
at least half-an-hour, had breakfasted, and were as- 

sembled on the lawn, waiting my appearance. Thun- 

derstruck at the gross want of gallantry of which I | 
had been guilty, I leaped out of bed, and as my rever- 
} ed aunt made good her escape to the door, called out 

| «will you wnlen breakfast, aunt Gordon, and I'll be | 
| ready in no time ;’ but, at this second oversight, even | 
|my aunt’s sense of decency gave way, and she turn- | 
|ed slowly round, and fixing her eyes full on my face, 

the better to avoid the shock which my costume had | 
'given her, she said ‘ Ye’ll no surely think o” break- | 


ithe grass plot, with the ponies saddled and a’; hoot, 
|ye’ll just get a bit when you come to the hill.’ 

‘ What hill, madam ?’ faintly inquired I. 

‘ The hill of Tullach m’ha Coor, where ye’re going | 
to stop; it’s no abune three mile at furtherest, or | 
may be it ’ill be four mile beyond the Brig o’ Tullach.’ 

‘ And how far is that from Fairlie Burn ? 

‘’Deed then, I’m no just so clear as [ might be| 
about distances, but Minnie’ll tell us ;’ then, suddenly | | 
flinging up the window of my room, she screamed | 
out, ‘ Minnie! Minnie! lassie, hoo far’s the hill o’ 
Tullach from Fairlie !’ 


} 











| fasting, and they waiting these twa hours doun on || 


|| in the house. 


| tents of the 


} 








‘Is Jimmie thinking of walking it, auntie ?” 
A peal of laughter followed this interrogation, which 
was repeated every time the patient Miss Gordon en- 
deavored to extract the desired information. At length 
I descended to the lawn, and learnt, to my dismay 

that I was to go twelve miles without breakfast, in a 
sharp, highland air, with a gun and fishing-rod in my 
hand, in order to cater for the party, as we proceeded, 

The party consisted of the two elder Miss Gordons, 
my respected aunts; the four juvenile Miss Gordons, 
my active, early rising, indefatigable cousins ; three 
Miss Campbells from Casile Craig; one Mr. Camp- 
bell from ditto ; Miss Delauny an Irish heiress, also 
from the Castle; anda gaunt, high-cheeked individ- 
ual, whose sex seemed at first sufficiently doubtful to 
afford a ray of hope that Mr. Campbell and myself 
were not the only gentlemen to a party of nine ladies ; 
but alas! the illusion was dispelled by a question 
from my aunt Margaret, ‘ Have ye gotten y’ere plaid, 
Miss Hamilton?” The anomalous creature turned 
round, end in a moment the man’s hat seemed a wo- 
man’s hat—the great coat seemed a pelisse, of curi- 
ous build—the boots ceased to be Wellingtons, and 
all things changed to my vision like a pantomime. 

While Miss Delauny was protesting against being 
obliged to walk, I took a peep into the hampers, or 
rather creels, which were slung across the smaller of 
the two little rough Shetland ponies who were to car- 
ry our food. I looked and lo! a little bag of pepper, 
a larger one of salt, a rol] of soft Lutter, done up ina 
cabbage leaf, and again—carefully enclosed in a frag- 
ment of the last Perth Courier, an enormous piece of 
hard, poor, greenish, whitish cheese, two heavy ban- 
nocks of barley meal, a bag, containing four sea bis- 
cuits, and one little sweet biscuit, remaining from a 
case of Leman’s, a piece of mutton, composing six 
scraggy cutlets, three knives, four forks, some flour, 
and a note, containing the following memorandum, 
written by the stay-at-home to the pleasuring aunts : 
‘The sweet biscuit for Miss Delauny, and a knife and 
fork for ditto, a cutlet and every thing comfortable ; 
the other biscuits for the Miss Campbells. No bread 
The men, of course, will shoot birds 
enough to make a good dinner, and no want.’ 

A good dinner and no want! thought I, as a sick 
craving rose in my stomach. 
want, and the justice of disposing of the little sweet 
biscuit in favor of an utter stranger! I looked at 
Miss Delauny ; I comprehended the ferocious hunger 
which prompts the shipwrecked sailor to eat his com. 
panions. I looked again ; she was impressing on Mr. 
Campbell the certainty that she would die if she went 
through this twelve mile expedition. I almost wished 
ter did I feel, after viewing the con- 


A good dinner and no 


she might, so bi 
hamper. Wrapt in gloomy abstraction, J 
remained motionless, wondering how the other articles 
of food would be divided, and half d to steal a 
couple of cutlets, but was deterred by the impossibility 
of cooking and eating them privately. _ 1 was roused 
by my blue-eyed, auburn-haired, ever merry cousir, 
Minnie, who, clapping me on the shoulder, exclaimed 
‘Now then, to the right about face, march! and we 
Miss Delauny had the pony 


incline 


marched accordingly. 
without a hamper, the rest of the party were on foot. 
Little pale Mr. Campbell walked by the Irish heiress, 
and occasionally wiped the dew from his brow with a 
heavy sigh, and gaunt Miss Hamilton strode or. before 
|| turning every now and then, with a sharp-toned re- 
monstrance to bid us keep up with her. Suddenly she 
paused: ‘Now then,’ said she, ‘these are the bogs: 
get off your pony, Miss Delauny, or it will be bogged ; 
or stay, go round over the hill, and you'll be dry.’ 
A fly might have crawled up the perpendicular 
steep, Miss Delauny was certain she ard her pony 
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would be dashed to pieces, and she di 


mournfully dragged it on, till Miss Hamilton com- 
manded him to let the beast go, end it would manage 


for itself better far than he could do. The shrieks of 


the Miss Campbells here attracted my attention, they 
were sinking in the peat bog; pale Mr. Campbell 
and I ran to extricate them, and, after a due propor- 
tion of struggling, we succeeded, and they walked on, 
black to the knee and nankeen upwards. A mizzling 
rain now began to fall, which continued incessantly, 
accompanied by low, moaning gusts of wind, which 
drove it full in our faces. ‘Had we not better turn 
pack?’ asked Miss Delauny. ‘Turn, why should we 
turn” said Miss Hamilton. At this moment a brace 
of grouse darted up close at our feet ; both gentlemen 
fired, both gentlemen missed. I felt more hungry than 


ever. The mizzling rain continued ; the patches of 


bog became more frequent; Miss Delauny became 
cross; Mr. Campbell melancholy; the three Miss 
Campbells cried; the forr Miss Gordons laughed; 
Miss Hamilton scolded ; my aunts cheered us on; we 
proceeded, and beheld at length the ravishing form of 
the bleak hill of Tullach m*ha Corr. The wind blew 
keen and strong from the hill, and Miss Delauny’s 
silk bonnet yielded to its influence, and fled over the 
heathery knowe. With shouts of laughter, my bright 
cousin, Minnie, pursued it, I ran—she ran ; the bonnet 
was tossed upwards, and onwards. I ran—she ran; 
the bonnet was lost in the distance; breathless and 
panting, cousin Minnie stood still, her thick and dark 
auburn hair hanging strait in the damp, her cheek 
crimson, her lips parted with a mischievous smile over 


the whitest teeth imaginable. 1 kissed my cousin | 


Minnie, shot two grouse, overtook the party, and only 
mentioned the grouse. Miss Delauny, with a red and 
yellow handkerchief tied round her head, and faint 
with cold and fatigue, proceeded in silence. We came 
to the Brig o’Tullach, which we prepared to cross in 
triumph. Logs of wood, laid transversely on two long 
poles, formed the bridge. Minnie ran lightly over it ; 
Miss Hamilton made a stop, paused, and securing a 
footing on terra firma, tried the strength of the bridge ; 
the whole fabric gave way in the middle, and Minnie 
shouted to the Campbells to wade through, and clean 
their gowns by the operation. There was no help 
for it, wade we must. Pale Mr. Campbell, with a 
face of agony, guided the pony through the rapid 
stream ; and I guided the seven ladies, who, drenched 
and dripping, at last arrived at the hill of Tullach 
m’ha Corr! The mizzling rain continued, but, in spite 
of its teeth, we lit a fire; but, alas! the fire was too 
successful, the heather took flame, and the hill side 
soon became one blaze. 

The rain merely seemed to encourage the crackling 
heather to burn. Up the hill, down the hill, the 
flames ran, and, with muttered oaths from the gentle- 
inen, and murmurs from the ladies, we removed to 
another spot. Our new resting place was less shel- 
tered than the old; and it was with difficulty, that, by 
dint of covering the fire with our umbrellas, and us- 
ing two dozen of phosphorus matches, we nursed a 
feeble, flickering flame, round which the ladies placed 
themselves, while pale Mr. Campbell and myself 
were requested to fish for trout, in a little lake which 
ran between the hills. We fished, but caught noth- 
ing. I ventured to walk empty handed to the fire, 
and found my aunts occupied in preparing the meal I 
so earnestly desired to share. The fire had burnt 
fiercely up on one side, and remained smouldering, 
damp, and cold, cn the other. Minnie was picking up 
sticks ; laughing more than ever at the discomfort of 
the whole thing : the other Miss Gordons were pluck- 





smounted.— i 
Floundering, struggling, covered with black mud, the }/1 
Jittle Shetland followed pale. Mr. Campbell, who |) 


tearing the grouse, and putting 
auldron ; the butter had melted 
and flowed in a thick lava-like stream to Miss 
ny’s already saturated green silk dress; the cutlets 
were thrown in, and some flour; the younger Miss 
Campbell recovered her spirits sufficiently to exclaim, 
‘what a nice stew!’ Again I walked away, and vain- 
ly angled for the trout. ‘ They are not hungry,’ 
thought I, and the thought was bitter. I turned to Mr. 
Campbell. ‘We shall catch nothing!’ said 1. * Bet- 
ter fish on,’ said he. I looked towards the group in 
the distance, and hastily advanced. Miss Delauny 
had just finished eating the little sweet biscuit! one 
grouse’s wing remained, a little grease and flour, and 
a fragment of bannock. I greedily swallowed the 
scanty allowance ; and when pale, patient, little Mr. 
Campbell, wandered slowly up, there was nothing 
left; he brought a little trout, which looked as if it 
had been the hero of the fable ‘petit poisson devien- 
dra grand,’ and this he fried and ate with a melancho- 
ly smile, which said, like Louisa of Valois, in the con- 
vent of Chaillot, «I.am not happy, but 1 am content- 
ed.’ 8 

At length it was over: we had made the most un- 
comfortable meal we could hope to eat in the course 
of our lives, in the most uncomfortable manner: and 
we rose to return homewards. Miss Delauny peevish- 
ly complained that her feet were wet through, and in 
spite of gaunt Miss Hamilton’s contemptuous ‘ pshaw ! 
why didn’t you put on thicker soles,’ she persisted in 
having her thin kid slippers held to the fire. Shading 








| it was not till a strong smell of burnt leather roused 





my face with one hand, I obeyed her injunctions; and 


|| my anxiety, that I perceived the toe of one and the 
heel of the other had become a prey to the devouring 
| element. I made the best apology desperation could 


! suggest ; and the little heiress again mounted her 


ey 
rz ae 


In the whole hemisphere of sound 
cumstance more strikingly curious than 
echo. To hear one’s own voice returr 
the voice of another, is perhaps more sur 
the reflection of one'sadfin a glass. leed there is 
so close a resemblance between the effects of light and 
sound, that we might almost suppose them governed by 
the same laws, Sound is not only reflected in the same 
way, but it may also be conveyed into a point like light. 
An imperfect experiment of this kind may be tried up- 
on Westminster-bridge in the night time. If a person 
whisper in one of the alcoves (the form of which pro- 
duces the effect,) he will be distinctly heard in 
opposite one, though at so great a distance HE but astill 
more striking instance of a similar kind, takes place 
in the whispering-gallery that encircles the inside of 
the dome of St. Paul’s. : 

Echoes are produced by the voice falling upon a 
reflecting body—as a house, a hill or a wood. These 
objects, at seventy feet distant from the speaker, will 
distinctly return a monosyllable, and, for every forty 
feet farther from the reflecting body, a syllable. In 
Italy, where the atmosphere and the country are so 
favorable to echoes, you meet with many of extraor- 
dinary duration. Some repeat whole strains of music, 
which give rise to those puerile repetitions, or sym- 
phonies, to be met with in early writers of that coun- 
try. So perfect is the echo, that the ear is often de- 
ceived in not distinguishing the reflected sound from 
those which are direct. In listening to the ringing of 
bells, when an object so intervenes as to cut off the 
direct rays, we hear the sounds as if they came from 








|| pony, with the red and yellow pocket handkerchief 
| round her head, and the remains of her shoes fasten- 


|, ed to her feet. Again we trudged through the bogs || 


| —again we waded through the burns—again the wind | 
| blew the mizzling rain in our scorched, flushed faces ; 
| while wet, weary, and with tempers dogged and unso- 
|| cial, we pursued the path to Panmuir: even Mirmie 
| became too tired to laugh, and occasionally Jeaned on 
|| my arm for rest and refreshment. Fairlie Burn was 
in sight; we had no more than four miles to go, when 
| a creature sprang up and darted across the hill. «A 
|| roebuck !’ cried Mr. Campbell. ‘A roebuck !’ cried 
|| 1: both of us fired—both shots took effect—but, alas! 
|| not on the object for which they were intended, but 
|, upon Miss Delauny’s pony, which fell dead on the 
|, ground, while its temporary mistress gave way to a 
|| fit of violent hysterics! Nothing could be more pro- | 
|| voking: we lifted her; we tried to soothe her; but it 
|| was long before her Hibernian senses were sufficient- 
| ly restored to comprehend that she- was frightened, 
not killed. Exhausted with previous exertion, faint | 
with kicking and screaming, she declared herself un- | 
able to move, and it was dark before—half carried be- 
tween Mr. Campbell and myself—the little heiress 
arrived at the threshold of Panmuir, to resign herself 





to another more convenient fit of hysterics on the so- | 
| fa of the drawing-room. 
|| party returned, and each seemed to give a longer | 
| yawn, and tread with a heavier step, than the other, | 


| —supper and ale, and hot negus, and whiskey toddy. 
| ‘Dear Auntie,’ said I, to the stay-at-home Miss Gor- 
'don, ‘T am sure you have been dull—you look dull— 
| I shall insist on remaining with you the next time 
they go on an expedition of this sort.’ Minnie pinch- 
ed my arm, Miss Hamilton looked angry, the young- 








er Gordon dissatisfied ; and Mr. Campbell murmured, 


One by one the straggling || 


/as they entered the house. But supper came at last || 





the other side of tue street, and imagine the church to 
|be in an opposite quarter. 

In whistling or calling to a dog, you find him so 
| deceived by this circumstance, as sometimes to run 
away from you. It is this inflex of sound that con- 
‘tributes so much to the musical excellence of a well 
constructed room; and it is a mistaken notion, that 
‘curvatures, circular walls, or arched roofs, add to its 
|perfection. On the contrary, they injure its genera! 
effect, by converging the rays of sound into large por- 
tions, and throwing them into particular parts of the 
room. The best figure for a concert room is a par- 
allelogram, or long square, in which the sounds are 
equally diffused. Our cathedrals partake of this form, 
and are the finest build’ngs in the country for the 
display of musical effects. 

The sublimest operations in nature, which strike us 
with awe and wonder, are to be referred to the sound 
of distant echoes, as we hear them in thunder storms. 

We have two kinds of atmospheric electricity,— 
one in which the fiuid plays between an upper and 
lower tier of clouds; the other in which it darts from 
the cloud to the earth. The former is the most com. 
mon and not at all dangerous, though it is accompa- 
nied with a more appalling sound than the latter, 
which carries with it destruction and death. 

The vertical shaft strikes the highest objects, and 
is to be distinguished more by a crackling noise, then 
the tremendous roll. 

The thunder, which follows the horizontal shaft, 
may be explained upon the following principles :—As 
| the fluid darts abroad from one side of the heavens to 
‘the other, it actually produces but one shock, or in- 
| stantaneous sound, but, by the reflection of the upper 
‘tier on the lower tier, or stratum of clouds, the echoes 
\are continued in one incessant roll, as if a heavy car- 
riage was furiously driven over-head. 


































































































































mk what dsl tie pA Pet ro 
The conscious mother’s breast? 


Why vainly strive to guard from harm 
That child she o caressed? 
His burnished , his waving plume, 


‘His raven locks, a shade of gloom 
Threw o’er his manly brow, oe 








Of flarne. j 
And midnight flashes into day. 





Ah ! whence that piercing shriek! Oh! why, 
Must youth, and love, and beauty die? 
In horrid wreaths the flames ascend, 
And with the eternal concave blend! 
The shout, the murmuring groan, tis done; 
The mother clasps her hands, ‘my son!’ — 
She cries, and breathes to heaven a prayer. 
But first their spirits bid to earth, 
With all its scenes of woe and mirth, 
A last farewell, and enter whliere 
No sorrows ever dwell. 


Why stands the tear drop in each eye? 

Why trembling thus the gay and proud? 
Why heaves the breast? why bursts the sigh? 

Where paleness gathers on the crowd. 
Ah! no; he cannot save from death, 
Nor shield, nor rescue from the grave ; 
In his right hand he holds no breath 

Of mortals, impotent the brave. 

He sighs, he smiles, he weeps, 

Then ‘neath the green sod gently sleeps. 

Ah! why is man so frail? 


Bright came the flush of morning on, 

It touched the mountain’s top, the lawn 
Was radient with its beams, 

It sought the place where beauty slept, 

And o’er the whitening ashes crept, 
Where still the poet dreams ; 

No trace was left of manly form, 

They wake not till the judgment morn. 





been received. 


; Some are advocates of a long servitude for the young 


| until years and experience have taughi them the hol- 
lowness, insincerity, and. craft of the world, and the 
|| value of a sterling character in times of trial. Oth- 
ers are willing at a very early age to bring the young 


ah messengers with the dews of mortality upon their lips. 


-exultation to substantiate their particular views of the 


question eS Ge 
enter upon the duties of public life. 






—assigning their duties and stations quite subordinate 


into the public eye and initiate them in the dcties of 
life. The advocates of these opposing theories have 
each their favorite examples which they refer to with 


case. 

We have another view of this subject—the sum to- 
tal of which is, that expediency forbids the application 
of any fixed rule to the case. Some young men have 
more of the wisdom and moral power of age at eigh- 
teen years than some old men of sixty or seventy have. 
Thus Hamilton and Lafayette at a very early age 
distinguished themselves in the American revolution- 


ary army while opposed to grey-headed veterans who 
had reaped the iron field of European wars. Thus 


Na while yet a youth headed the victorious ar- 
my ot Italy—and thus Buckminster and Spencer and 


Summerfield in youth’s earliest morning stood before 
weeping and applauding congregations, like angel 


Youth has a joyous and untamed mounting up of 
animal spizits. Despondency has little to do with ear- 
ly years. Time flies on-dove’s wings towards those 
who sit in the bowers of childhood ; it flies away from 
the aged who sit under the scathed and leafless oaks 
on the wings of the croaking raven. 

It should be the pride of parents and guardians to | 
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Written Sor the Bouquet. 
ON THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ ADIEU.’ 


I wave read that long piece called ‘ Adieu.’ 
I have guessed whom the author might be, 
If wrong, "tis my wish that I knew 
Him, as well as he seems to know me. 
He has drawn me from where I unseen, 
Like a lily in solitude grew ; 
And I cannot tell what he can mean, 
By his public, unblushing ‘ Adieu.’ 
‘He has found out a gift for his fair, 
He has found where the Gold Eagles breed ;” 
And that he may ever stay there, 
Is my wish, I’m sincere, ’tis, indeed. 
But should he again e’er return 
To visit this ‘church going place,’ 
Sister Ladies, be it your concern, 
His secret manceuvres to trace. 
If perchance he should fall in my way 
And utter his soft things to me, 
(Since soft things alone he can say,) 
He shall have—let him come—and he’ll sec. 
N. 





Lirerary Competirion.—Judging from the num. 
ber of American periodicals and Magazines, and the 
the ability with which many are conducted, the casual 
observer would form very erroneous ideas respecting 
our literature. It is a fact that we are overstocked 
with publieations, It is this that impedes our pro- 
gress while struggling to ascend the ‘hill of science.’ 
The spirit of competition causes men of genius to 
tush into business that eventually proves their ruin. 
Thus the rage for Magazines has had the effect of 
calling into existence more than can actually be sup- 
ported ; consequently, they must wither and die, 


, leaving a blank in the land, and a dark spot on the 


page of literature. 





introduce their children early to the duties and occu- | 
pations of life. Nosight is more lovely than to see a 


ests of our common humanity. 
But let not the lone and unassisted youth, who has | 





no eariy guide in his progress to eminence, faint before | 





Tue Norrn American Macazine, for May, has 
It is enlarged to a Royal octavo, and 


| 


H to the principles of justice and religion, he has achiev- | 


the difficulties and glooms of bis great enterprise. | 
| For himself he shall stand or fall. The selfmade | 
| man is the proudest on the roll of American nobility. || 

By his industry, kis moral integrity, and attachment 





ed his own renown, and demonstrated the extent of 
|| his capabilities to his fellow men. 
\ The young man before whom Providence seeems to | 
open the early avenues to usefulness should not pause 
onthe threshold because many summers and winters | 
have never visited him. Wisdom will come at the || 
earnest call even of a child. Solomon’s prayer was 
| a model for the young who are called early into ac- | 
| tive and responsible life. Praying thus, it is a memo- 
rable fact that he had more wisdon in his minority 
than in the maturity of his years. 
God and was more applauded by men, when supplica- 
ting wisdom to goin and out before a great people, 
than when playing the grey-headed fool under the in- 
fluence of beauty. 


i| 
\| 
} 
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He better pleased | 


‘Evenine Tuoveurts,’ by L. H.S. in our next. 


'|* Linzs,’ &c. by TuEres will do with some altera- 
son sitting in the office of his father and sharing with || . y 


him in those labors which affect the welfare of nations, 1 
the far-felt operations of commerce, the wider inter- | Orrtcin or Men or GeEnivs. 


tions. 





Euripides, says 


\\the Cabinet de Lecture of Paris, was the son of a 


'|fruiterer, Virgil of a baker, Horace of a freed slave, 
|| Amyot of acurrier, Voltaire of a tax gatherer, La- 
mothe of a hatter, Sixtus the Fifth, of a swine-herd, 
| Flechier of a chandler, Massilon of a turner, T'amer- 
| lane of a shepherd, Quinault of a journeyman baker, 
| Rollin of a herd, Moliere of an upholsterer, J. J. Ros- 
seau of a watchmaker, Sir Samuel Romily of a gold- 
|smith, Ben Johnson of a mason, Shakespeare of a 
|| butcher, Sir Thomas Lawrence of a custom-house of. 
| ficer, Collins of a hatter, Gray of a notary, Beattie of 
la farmer, Sir Edward Sugden of a barber, Thomas 
| Moore of a grocer, Rembrandt of a miller, &c. These 
| men of genius were not men of leisure, none of them 
| | enjoyed a patrimony, and under the regime of our lib- 
|| eral laws, scarcely one amongst them being neither 
eligible, nor even an elector, could sit in the Chamber 
\ of Deputies. 





Tue following exquisitely beautiful lines were written by 
Darwin, the Poet of. the flowers.. We think it impossible to 
get more poetry into the same number of lines. 

MAY. 


| 
| Born in the blaze of oriental sky, 
Sweet May, thy radient, form unfold ; 





otherwise much improved. We rejoice at the pros- 
perity of this very able, and independent American 
work. It has thus far made its way, without the aid 
of hired puffs, which shows that there is sufficient 
good sense left with the people to encourage merit. 





Our Correspondent is informed that his article will 
not be rejected on account of its length. 





Singing We tuis.—Bishop Heber. mentions a cu- 
rious way of sinking wells in some parts of Asia. 
When the ground is sandy, a cylindrical tower of 
brick or stone work is made of the intended size of the 
well. This is suffered to remain until the masonry 
becomes indurated, and then it is gradually undermin- 
ed until it is sunk even with the surface of the ground 
If the well is not sufficiently deep, they add more ma- 
sonry, and again undermine. 


Unclose thy blue, voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 
For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny shower ; 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter ‘blossoms gem the bower. 
Light graces dressed in flowry wreaths 

And tip-toe joys their hands combine ; 
While Love the fond contagion breathes, 

And, laughing, dances round thy shrine. 
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Look from 
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Of Earth’s 
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